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PREFACE. 


HA HIS unfinithed work (and fuch I 
fear it is in every refpect) I did 
not intend publifhing till it was more 
complete, and till I had endeavoured, at 
leaft, to render it more worthy the. pub- 
lic infpection. I have, however, been in- 
duced to fend it into the world earlier 
than I wifhed, from the general curiofity 
which my friend Mr. Knight's poem has 
awakened on the fubject. 

It would have been more prudent in me 
not to have afforded the public {uch an op- 
portunity of judging, how much J am in- 
debted to the effufion of friendfhip and 
poetry, for the high compliment he has paid 
me; were I now to fay what I feel about 
my friend’s poem it might appear like a 
geturn of compliment ; and whatever could 
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in any way be fo mifconftrued, would be 
equally unworthy of us both. 

I cannot however, refift the fatisfaction 
of mentioning one circumftance, highly 
flattering to me, as it accounts for my 
not chufing to delay this publication. JI 
had mentioned to Mr. Knight that I had 
Written fome papers on the prefent ftyle 
of improvement, but that I defpaired of 
ever getting them ready for the prefs ; 
though I was very anxious that the ab- 
furdities of that {tyle fhould be expofed. 
Upon this he conceived the idea of a poem 
on the fame fubject ; and having all his 
materials arranged in his mind, from that 
activity and perfeverance which {9 ftrong- 
ly mark his character, he. never delayed. 
or abandoned the execution, till the whole 
was completed. When it was nearly 
finifhed, he wrote to me to propofe, what 
I confider as the higheft poflible com- 
pliment, and the ftrongeft mark of con- 
fidence in my tafte,—that my papers 
(when properly modelled) fhould be pub- 

lithed 
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lithed with his poem, in the fame man- 


‘ner as Sir’ Jofhua Reynolds’s notes were 


publifhed with Mr. Mafon’s Du Frefnoy. 

This propofal, could it have been made 
at an earlier period, I fhould have accept- 
ed with pride; but my work had then 
taken too much of a form and character 
of its own to be incorporated with any 
thing elfe; for indeed almoft the-whole of 
what I have now publifhed had. been 
written fome time before. 

I flatter myfelf, however, that though 
my plan is totally different from his, and 
though in fome particulars we may not 
exactly agree, yet the general tendency is 
fo much the fame, and our notions of im-~ 
provement are upon the whole fo fimi- 
lar, that my work may, in many points, 
ferve as a commentary upon his; and I 


‘cannot wifh it a more honourable em- 


ployment. I have on that account judg- 
ed it better, that what I had arranged 
fhould appear in its prefent ftate, now 
that curiofity is alive, than in a lefs im- 
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perfect one when the fubje might have- 
become ftale. I think alfo, that in the 
light of a commentary it may poflibly 
have more effect, when each perfon pub- 
lithes his own ideas (tinétured as they muft 
always be with the peculiarities of dif- 
ferent minds, yet tending to the fame 
general end) than when two works are 
modelled to agree and coincide with each 
other. 

In the courfe of printing this work 
I have been tempted, on numberlefs oc- 
cafions, to infert paflages from the Land- 
Scape, as the beft and apteft illuftrations 
of what I meant to explain and enforce. 
I found, however, that fo many of them 
crowded upon me, and with fuch equal 
pretenfions, that had I once begun I 
fhould have reverfed my friend’s propo- 
fal, and his poem would have become a 
commentary to my profe. 
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HERE is no country, I believe (if we 
except China) where the art of lay- 

ing out grounds is fo much cultivated as it 
now is in England. Formerly the embel- 
lifhments of a place were confined to the 
garden, or a fmall {pace near the manfion; 
while the park, with all its timber and 
thickets, was left in a ftate of wealthy ne- 
glect: but now thefe embellifhments ex- 
tend over a whole diftrit ; and as they give 
a new and peculiar character to the general 
face of the country, it is well worth con- 
B fidering 


Pe 


fidering whether they give a natural and 
a beautiful one, and whether the prefent 
fyftem of improving (to ufe a fhort though 
often an inaccurate term) is founded on 
any juft principles of tafte. 

In order to examine this queftion, the 
firft enquiry will naturally be, whether 
there is any ftandard to which works of 
this fort can be referred; any authority 


higher than that of the perfons who have 


gained moft reputation by thofe works ? 
I think there is a ftandard ; there are au- 
thorities of an infinitely higher kind; the 
authorities of thofe great artifts who have 
moft diligently ftudied the beauties of 
nature, both in their grandeft and moft 
general effects, and in their minuteft detail; 
who have obferved every variety of form 
and of colour, have been able to fele@ 
and combine, and then, by the magic of 
their art, to fix upon the canvas all thefe 

various beauties. 
But, however highly I may think of the 
art of .painting, compared with that of 
improving, 


ee | 


improving, nothing can be farther from 
my intention (and I with to imprefs it in 
the ftrongeft manner on the reader’s mind) 
than to recommend the ftudy of pictures 
in preference to that of nature, much lefs 
to the exclufion of it. Whoever ftudies 
art alone, will have a narrow pedantic man- 
ner of confidering all objects, and of re- 
ferring them folely to the minute and par- 
ticulat purpofes of that art to which his 
attention has been particularly directed ; 
this is what improvers have done: and if 
every thing is to be referred to art, at leaft 
let it be referred to one whofe variety, 
compared to the monotony of what is 
called improvement, appears infinite, but 
which again falls as fhort of the boundlefs 
variety of the miftrefs of all art. 

The ufe, therefore, of ftudying pictures 
is not merely to make us acquainted with 
the combinations and effects that are con= 
tained in them, but to guide us by means 
of thofe general heads (as they may be 
called) of compofition, in our fearch of 
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the numberlefs and untouched varieties 
and beauties of nature; for as he who 
ftudies art only will have a confined tafte, 
fo he who looks at nature only will have a 
vague and unfettled one; and in this more 
extended fenfe I. fhould interpret the 
Italian proverb, “ Chi sinfegna, haun paz- 
zo per maefiro: He is a fool who does 
not profit by the experience of others.”’ 


We are therefore to profit by the expe- 


rience contained in pictures, but not to 
content ourfelves with that experience 
only ; nor are we to confider even thofe of 
the higheft clafs as abfolute and infallible 
ftandards, but as the: beft and only ones 
we have; as compofitions, which, like 
thofe of the great claflical authors, have 
been confecrated by long uninterrupted 
admiration, and which therefore -have a 
fimilar claim to influence our judgme7t, 
and to form our tafte in all that is within 
their province. Thefe are the reafons for 
ftudying copies of nature, though the 
~ original is before us, that we may not 


lofe 
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lofe the benefit of what is of fuch great. 
moment in all arts and f{ciences, the ac- 
cumulated experience of paft ages; and, 
with refpect to the art of improving, we 
may. look upon pictures as a fet of experi- 
ments of the different ways in which 
trees, buildings, water, &c. may be dif- 
pofed; grouped, and accompanied in the 
moft beautiful and ftriking manner, and in 
every ftyle, from the moft fimple and 
rural to the grandeft. and. moft orna- 
mental: many of thofe objects, that are 
{carcely marked as they lie fcattered over 
the face of nature, when brought together 
in the compafs of a fmall fpace of canvas, , 
are forcibly impreffed upon the eye, which 
by that means learns how to feparate, to 
felect, and combine. 

Who ean doubt whether Shakefpeare and 
Fielding had not infinitely more amufement 
from. fociety, in all its various views, than 
common obfervers? I believe it can be as 
little doubted, but that the having read 
fuch authors muft give any man (however 
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acute his penetration) more enlarged views 
of human nature in general, as well as a 
more intimate acquaintance with particular 
characters, than he would have had from 
the obfervation of nature only ; that 
many groupes of characters, many com- 
binations of incidents, which might other- 
wife have efcaped his notice, would for- 
cibly ftrike him, from the recolle¢ction of 
fcenes and paflages from fuch writers ; 
that in all thefe cafes the pleafure we re= 


ceive from what paffes in real life is 


rendered infinitely more poignant by a 
refemblance to what we have read or 
have feen on the ftage. But will any 
man argue from thence that thefe cha- 
racters "and incidents have no _ intrinfic 
merit, but merely that which is derived 
from their having been made ufe of by 
ereat and admired authors? The parajlel 
between this and the affiftance which 
painting gives towards an accurate as well 
“as a comprehenfive view of nature is fo 
obvious as hardly to require pointing out. 

Tam 
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I am therefore perfuaded that thofe 
men’s minds will be the moft amufed 
(and perhaps not the leaft ufefully em- 
ployed) to whom ‘ all the world’s a ‘ftage,”” 
who remark wherever they go (and habit 
will give a rapid and unobferved facility 
in doing it) not only the characters of all 
individuals, but their effet on each other. 
Such an obferver will not divide what 
pafles into {cenes and chapters, and be 
pleafed with it in proportion as it will do 
for a novel or a play, but he will be 
pleafed on the fame principles as Shake- 
fpeare or Fielding would have been. This 
appears to me a true and exact ftatement 
of the mutual relation that painting and 
nature bear to each other. 

Had the art of improving been culti- 
vated foras long a time, and upon as fettled 
principles, as. that of painting, and were 
there extant various works of genius, 
which, like thofe of the other art, had 
food the teft of ages (though from the 
great change which the growth and decay 


ogy of 


bead 


of trees muft produce in the original defign 
of the artift, this is hardly pofible) there 
would not be the fame neceflity of refer- 
ring and comparin g the works of reality to 
thofe of imitation; but as the cafe ftands 
at prefent, the only models that approach 
to perfection, the only fixed and unchang- 
ing felections from the works of nature, 
united with thofe of art, are in the pictures 
and defigns of the mot eminent matters. 
It may be objected, that'there are many 
pleafing circumftances in nature, which, in 
painting, would appear flat and infipid, as 
there are others that have a ftriking effect 
in a picture, which yet in nature (by a 
common obferver at leaft) would be unno- 
ticed, or even difliked; but, however true 


this may be in particular inftances, the 


great leading principles of the one art, as 


general compofition— grouping the feparate 
parts—harmonyof tints—unity of charactér, 
are equally applicable to the other : [ may 
add alfo, what is fo very effential to the 
painter, though at frit fight it feems 


hardly 
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hardly within the province of the im- 
prover—breadth and effect of light and 
thade. ) 
Nothing can be more dire@ly at war 
with all thefe principles (founded as they 
are in truth and in nature) than the prefent 
fyftem of laying out grounds. A painter, 
or whoever views objects with a painter’s 
eye *, looks with indifference, ‘if not with 
difguft, at the clumps, the belts, the made 
water, and the eternal {moothnefs and 
famenefs of a finifhed place; an improver, 
on the other hand, confiders thefe as the 
moft perfect embellifhments, as the Jatt 
finifhing touches that nature can receive 
from art ; and confequently mutt think the 


* When I {peak of a painter, I do not mean merely 
a profeflor, but any man (artift or not) of a liberal’ 
mind, with a ftrong feeling for nature as well as art, 
who has been in the habit of comparing both to- 
gether, 

A man of a narrow mind and little fenfibility, in or 
out of a profeflion, is always a bad judge; and poflibly 
(as that ingenious critic the Abbé du Bos has well 
explained) a worfe judge for being an artift. 


fineft 
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fineft compofition of Claude (and I men- 
tion him as the moft ornamented of all the 
great mafters) comparatively rude and im- 
perfect; though he probably might allow, 
in Mr. Brown's phrafe, that it had « capa- 
bilities.” 

No one, I believe, bis yet been daring 
enough to improve a picture of Claude*, or 
at leaft to acknowledge it; but I do not 
think it extravagant to fuppofe that a man, 


* The account in Peregrine Pickle, of the gentleman 
who had improved Vandyke’s portraits of his anceftors, 
ufed to ftrike meas rather ovtré; but ] met with a fimilar 
inftance fome years ago, that makes it appear much lefs fo, 
I- was looking at a colle€tion of pictures with Gainf- 
borough; among the reft the houfekeeper fhewed us a 
portrait of her mafter, which fhe faid was by Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds: we both ftared, for not only the touch and 
the colouring, but the whole ftyle- of the drapery and the 
general eff effect, had no refemblance to his manner. Upon 
examining the houfekeeper more particularly, we dif- 
covered that her mafter had had every thing but the face 
—not re-touched from the colours having faded—but 
totally changed, and newly compofed, as well as painted, 
by another, and, I need not add, an inferior hand. 

Such a man would have felt as little fcruple in 
making a Claude like his own place, as in making his 
own portrait like a {care-crow. 


thoroughly 
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thoroughly perfuaded, from his own tafte, 
and from the authority of fuch a writer as 
Mr. Walpole *, that an art, unknown to 
every age and climate, that of creating 


* I can hardly think it neceffary to make any excufe 
for calling Lord Orford Mr. Walpole; it is the name 
by which he is beft known in the literary world, and 
to which his writings have given a celebrity much be- 
yond what any hereditary honour can beftow. . It is 
more neceflary, perhaps, to make an apology for the 
liberty 1 muft take of canvafling with freedom many 
pofitions in his very ingenious and entertaining treatife 
on Modern Gardening. ‘That treatife is written in a 
very high ftrain of panegyric on the art of which he 
gives fo amufing a hiftory : mine is a dire&t and undif- 
guifed attack upon it. The greater his authority the more 
neceflary it is to combat the impreffion which that 
alone will make on moft minds. I doit, however, with 
great deference and reluctance ; for I know how difficult 
it is to fteer between the tamenefs of over-caution and 
the appearance of acrimony, or of want of refpect to- 
wards a perfon for whom I feel fo much, and to whom 
on fo many accounts it is due. But he who is warmly 
engaged ina caufe, and has to, fight againtt ftrongly- 
rooted opinions, upheld by powerful {upporters, mutt, 
if he hopes to vanquifh them, take every fair advantage 
of his opponents, and not, feem too timid and fearful 


of giving offence where he means none. 


me land{capes, 
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landfcapes, had advanced with mafter-fteps 
to vigorous perfetion; that enough had 
been done to eftablith fuch a f{chool of 
landfcape as cannot be found in the ret 
of the globe; and that Milton’s defcription 
of Paradife feems to have been copied from 
fome piece of modern gardening;—that fuch 
a man, full of enthufiafm for this new art, 
and with little veneration for that of paint- 
ing, fhould chufe to thew the world what 
Claude might have been, had he had the 
advantage of feeing the works of Mr. 
Brown. The only difference he would 
make between improving a picture and a 
real feene, would’ be that of employing a 
painter inftcad ofa gardener, 
What would more immediately ftrike 
him would be the total want of that lead: 


ing feature of all modern improvements, 
the clump; and of courfe he would order 
feveral of them to be placed in the moft 
confpicuous fpots, with, perhaps, here and 
there a paich of larches, as forming a {trong 


contraft, 
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contraft, in fhape and colour, to the Scotch 
firs.—His eye, which had been ufed to fee 
even the natural groupes of trees in m- 
proved places made as feparate and clump- 
hiké-as poffible, would be fhocked to fee 
thofe of Claude, fome quite furrounded, 
fome half concealed by bufhes and thick- 
ets; others ftanding alone, but, by means 
of thofe thickets, or of detached trees, 
connected with other groupes of various 
fizes and fhapes. All this rubbith mult 
be cleared away *, the ground made every 
where quite {mooth and level, and each 
groupe left upon the grafs perfectly dif 
tin& and feparate—Having been accuf- 
tomed to whiten all diftant buildings, thofe 
of Claude, :from the effect of his foft va- 
poury atmofphere, would appear to him 
too indiftin@; the painter of courfe would 
be ordered to give them a {marter appear- 


* I do not mean by this, that zothing fhould be 
cleared; on the contrary, a proper degree and ftyle of 


“clearing adds as much to beauty and effect as it does to 


meatnefs. But of this I fhall fay more hereafter. 
ance, 
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ance, which might poffibly be communi- 
cated to the nearer buildings alfo—Few 
modern houfes or ornamental buildings are 
fo placed among trees, and partially hid 


a 


by them, as to conceal much of the fkilhjaf 


the architect, or the expence of the pof- 


feffor ; but in Claude, not only ruins, but 
temples and palaces, are often fo mixed 
with trees, that the tops over-hang their 
baluftrades, and the luxuriant branches 
fhoot between the openings of their mag- 
nificent columns and porticos: as he would 
not fuffer his own buildings to be fo mafk- 
ed, neither would he thofe of Claude; and 
thefe luxuriant boughs, and all that ob- 
ftructed a full view of them, the painter 
would be told to expunge, and carefully to 
reftore the ornaments they had hid.—-The 
laft finifhing both to places and pictures is 
water: in Claude it partakes of the gene- 
ral foftnefs and drefled appearance of his 
fcenes, and the accompaniments have, per- 
haps, lefs of rudenefs, than in any other 

matter ; 
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matter *; yet, compared with thofe of a 
piece of made water, or of an improved ri- 
ver, his banks are perfectly favage ; parts 
of them covered with trees and bufhes that 
hang over the water; and near the edge 
of it tuffucks of rufhes, large ftones, and 
ftumps; the ground fometimes fmooth, 
fometimes broken and abrupt, and feldom 
keeping, for a long f{pace, the fame level 
from the water: no curves that anfwer 
each other; no refemblance, in fhort, to 
what he had been ufed to admire; a few 
ftrokes of the painter’s brufh would reduce 
the bank on each fide to one level, to one 
green; would make curve an{wer curve, 
without buth or tree to hinder the eye 
from enjoying the uniform fmoothnefs 


* One of my countrymen at Rome was obferving 
that the water in the Colonna Claude had rather too 
dreffed and artificial an appearance. A Frenchman, who 
was alfo looking at the picture, cried out, “ Cependant, + 
Monfieur, on pourroit y donner une fi belle fete.” ‘This 
was very characteriftic of that gay nation, but it is 
equally fo of a number of Claude’s pictures. ‘They 
have an air de féte beyond all others; and there is no 
painter whofe works ought to be fo much ftudied for 
highly drefled yet varied natures 

and 
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and verdure, and from purfuing, without 
interruption, the continued {weep of thefe 
ferpentine lines ;—a little cleaning and po- 
lifhing of the fore-ground would give the 
laft touches of improvement, and complete 
the picture. 

There is not a perfon in the fmalleft 
degree converfant. with painting, who 
would not, at the fame time, be thocked 
and diverted at the black fpots and the white 
f{pots,—the naked water,—the naked build- 
ings,—the fcattered unconnected groupes 
of trees, and all the grofs and glaring vio- 
lations, of every principle of the art; and 
yet this, without any exaggeration, is the 
method in which many {cenes, worthy of 
Claude’s pencil, have been improved. Is 
it then poffible to imagine that the beau- 
ties of imitation fhould be fo diftin@ from 
thofe of reality, nay, fo completely at va- 
rianee, that what difgraces and makes a 
picture ridiculous, fhould become orna- 
mental when applied to nature ? 
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¥ T feems to me, that the neglect, which 
prevails in the works of modern im- 
provers, of all that is picturefque, is ow- 
ing to their exclufive attention to high 
polith and flowing lines, the charms of 
which they are fo engaged in contem- 
plating, as to make them overlook two 
of the moft fruitful fources of human 
pleafure; the firft, that great and uni- 
verfal fource of pleafure, variety, whofe 
power is independent of beauty, but with- 
eut which even beauty itfelf foon ceafes 
to pleafe ; the other, intricacy, a quality 
which, though diftinét from variety, is fo 
connected and blended with it, that the 

one can hardly exift without the other. 
According to the idea I have formed of 
it, intricacy in landfcape might be defined, 
that 


ae 


that difpofition of objects which, by a par- 
tial and uncertain concealment, excites and. 
nourifhes curiofity *. Variety can hardly re- 
quire a definition, though, from the prac= 
tice of many layers-out of ground, one 
might fuppofe it did. Upon the whole, 
it appears to me, that as intricacy in the 
difpofition, and variety in the forms, the 
tints, and the lights and fhadows of ob- 
jects, are the great charaéteriftics of pic- 
turefque fcenery ; fo monotony and bald- 
nefs are the greateft defects of improved 
places. 

Nothing would place this in fo diftiné 
a point of view as a comparifon between 
fome familiar {cene in its natural and pic- 


* Many perfons, who take little concern in the in- 
tricacy of oaks, beeches, and thorns, may feel the effects 
of partial concealment in more interefting objects, and 
may have experienced how differently the paffions are 
moved by an open licentious difplay of beauties, and by 
the unguarded diforder which fometimes efcapes the care 
of modefty, and which coquetry fo fucce(sfully imitates: 


Parte appar delle mamme acerbe & crude, 
Parte altrui ne ricuopre invida vefte 
Invida fi, ma fe agli occhi il varco chiude, 
L’amorofo penfier gia non s*arrefta. 


turefque, 
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tutefque; and in what would be its im- 
proved ftate, according to the prefent prin- 
ciples of gardening. All painters, who 
have imitated the more confined feenes of 
nature, have been fond of making ftudies 
from old neglected bye roads and ‘hollow 
ways; and, perhaps, there are few {pots 
that, in fo {mall a compafs, have a greater 
variety of that fort of beauty called’ pic- 
turefque; but, I believe, the inftances are 
very rare of painters, who have turned out 
volunteers into a gentleman’s walk or drive, 
either when made between artificial banks, 
or when the natural fides of banks have 
been improved. TI fhall endeavour to ex- 
amine from whence it happens, that a pic- 
turefque eye looks coldly on what is very 
generally admired, and difeovers a thou- 
fand interefting objects where a common 
eye fees nothing but ruts and rubbith ; and 
whether the pleafure of the one, and the 
indifference of the other, arife from the 

caufes I have affigned. 
Perhaps, what is moft immediately ftrik- 
ing in a lane of this kind is its intricacy 3 
ae Cee any 
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any winding road, indeed (efpecially where 
thete are banks) muft neceflarily have fome 
degree of intricacy; but in a dreffed lane 
every effort of art feems directed againft 
that difpofition of the ground: the fides 
are fo regularly floped, fo regularly plant- 
ed, and the {pace (when there is any) be- 
tween them and the road fo uniformly le- 
velled ; the {weeps of the road fo plainly 
artificial, the verges of grafs that bound it 
fo nicely edged ; the whole, in fhort, has, 
fuch an appearance of having been made: 
by a receipt, that curiofity, that moft ac- 
tive principle of pleafure, is almoft extin- 
guifhed. 

But in thefe hollow lanes and bye roads 
all the leading features, and a thoufand 
circumftances of detail, promote the na-. 
tural intricacy of the ground; the turns 
are fudden and unprepared; the banks. 
fometimes broken and abrupt ; fometimes. 
{mooth, and gently but not uniformly 
floping; now wildly over-hung with thick-, 
ets of trees and bufhes ; now loofely fkirt- 
ed with wood ; no regular verge of grafs, 

no 
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no cut edges, no diftinét lines of fepara- 
tion; all is mixed and blended together, 
and the * border of the road itfelf, fhaped 
by the mere tread of paffengers and ani- 
mals, is as uncon{trained as the footfteps 
that formedit: even the tracks of the wheels 
(for no circumftance is indifferent) con- 
tribute to the picturefque effect of the 
whole; the lines they defcribe are full of 
variety ; they juft mark the way among 
trees and bufhes, while any obftacle, a 
clufter of low thorns, a furze-buth, a tuf- 
fuck, a large ftone, will force the wheels 
into fudden and intricate turns, at the 
fame time thofe obftacles themfelves, either 
wholly or partially concealing the former 

* It may be obferved, that whenever a border, or fuch 
a feparation of the general covering of the furface (whe- 
ther grafs, mofs, heath, &c.) as difcovers the foil, is 
formed by the action of water, of froft, or by the tread 
of animals, it is free from that edginefs, that cutting 
liny appearance, the fpade always leaves, and which of 
all things is moft deftructive of variety and intricacy: 
this, | think, accounts for the attachment of painters to 
what is called broken ground, and to the natural banks 
of rivers, as well as for their contempt for thofe of arti- 


ficial water. 
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ones, add to that variety and intricacy : 
often a group of trees, or a thicket, will 
occafion the road to feparate in two parts, 
leaving a fort of ifland in the middle, and 
of * thefe and numberlefs other accidents 
painters haye continually ayailed them- 
felves. 

It is a fingular cireumftance, that fome 
of the moft ftriking varieties of form, of 
colour, and of light and fhade, fhould, in 
thefe, as in many other {cenes, be owing to 
the indifcriminate hacking of the .peafant, 
nay, to the very decay that is occafioned 


by it. When oppofed to the tamenefs of 


the ‘poor pinioned trees of a gentleman’s 
plantation drawn up ftrait and even to- 
gether, there is often a fort of {pirit and 
animation in the manner in which old 


* In forefts it is inconceivable how much the various 
routes, in all directions, through the wild thickets, and 
among the trunks of old trees, add to the intricacy and 
perplexed appearance of the fcenery; an effect that 
would be totally deftroyed if the tracks were all fmooth- 
ed and made level, and a gravel road, with eafy fweeps, 
made in their room, 


neglected 
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neglected pollards ftretch out their im- 
menfe limbs quite acrofs one of thefe hol- 
low roads, and in every wild and irregular 
direction: on fome the large knots and 
protuberances add to the ruggednefs of 
their twifted trunks; in others, the deep 
hollow of the infide, the moffes on the 
bark, the rich yellow of the touchwood, 
with the blacknefs of the more decayed 
fabftance, afford fuch variety of tints, of 
brilliant and mellow lights, with deep 
and peculiar fhades, as the fineft timber 
tree (however beautiful in other refpects) 
with all its health and vigour, cannot ex- 
hibit. - 

This carelefs method of cutting, juft 
as the farmer happened to want a few 
ftakes or poles, gives infinite variety to 
the general outline of the banks: near 
to one of thefe “ unwedgeable and gnarled 
oaks” often rifes the flender elegant form 
of a young beech, ath, or birch, that had 
efcaped the axe, and whofe tender bark 
and light foliage appear ftill more deli- 

C4 cate 
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cate and airy when feen fideways againft 
the rough bark and mafly head of the 
oak. Sometimes it rifes alone from the 
bank; fometimes from amidft a clufter 
of rich hollies or wild junipers; fome- 
times its light and upright ftem is em- 
braced by the projecting cedar-like bou ghs 
of the yew. 

The ground itfelf, in thefe lanes, is as 
much varied in form, tint, and light and 
fhade, as the plants that grow upon it ; 
this, as ufual, inftead of owing any thing 
to art, is, on the contrary, occafioned by 
accident and neglect. ‘The winter tor- 
rents, in fome places wafh down. the 


mould from the upper grounds, and form 
projections of various fhapes, which, from 
the fatnefs of the foil, are generally en- 
riched with the moft luxuriant vegeta- 
tion ; in other parts, they tear the banks 
into deep hollows, difcoverin ge-the different *, 


* Mr. Gilpin, in his Obfervatioris on the River Wye 
(page 21.) has, with his ufual.accuracy, defcribed the 


variety of broken ground, and of the colours of the dif. 
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ferent firata, 
ftrata, 
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trata of earth, and the thaggy roots of 
trees ; thefe hollows are frequently over- 
grown with wild rofes, with honeyfuckles, 
periwincles, and other trailing plants, whofe 
flowers and pendent branches have quite 
a different effect when hanging loofely 
ever one of thefe receffes, oppofed to its 
deep fhade, and mixed with the fantaftic 
roots of trees, and the varied tints of the 
foil, from thofe that are cut into buthes, 
or crawl along the uniform flope of a 
mowed or dug fhrubbery. In the fum- 
mer time thefe little caverns afford:a cool 
retreat for the fheep; and it is difficult to 
imagine a more beautiful foreground than 
is formed by the different groupes of thera 
-in one of thefe lanes ; fome feeding on the 
patches of turf that in the wider parts lye 
between the fern and the bufhes; fome 
lying in the niches they have worn in the’ 
banks among the roots of trees, and to 
which they have: made many fide-long 
paths ; fome repofing in thefe deep re- 
ceffes, their bowers 


©’er canopied with lufcious eglantine. 
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Near the houfe picturefque beauty mutt, 
in many cafes, be facrificed to neatnefs; 
but it is a facrifice, and fhould not wan- 
fonly be made. A gravel walk cannot have 
the playful variety of a bye road; there 
muft be a border to the gravel, and that 
and the {weeps muft, in great meafure, be 
regular, and confequently formal: I am 
convinced, however, that many of the cir- 
cumftances, which give variety and {pirit 
to a wild fpot, might be fuccefsfully imi- 
tated ina drefied place; but it muft be 
done by attending to the principles, not by 
copying the particulars, It is not necef- 
fary to model a gravel walk, or drive after 
a fheep track or a cart rut, though very 
ufeful hints may be taken from them both; 
and without having water-dacks or thiftles 
before one’s door, their effect, in a painter’s 
foreground, may be produced. by plants 
‘that are confidered as ornamental. I am 
equally perfuaded that a drefied appearance 
might be given to one of thefe lanes, with- 


out deftroying their peculiar and charac- 


teriftic beauties. 
8 I have 
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{ have faid little of the fuperior va 
giety and effect of light and fhade in 
oii of this kind, as that of courfe 
muft follow variety of forms and of mafies, 
and intricacy of difpofition: I withed. 

to avoid all detail that did not appear 
~ to me neceflary to explain or illuftrate 
fome general principles; but when gene- 
ral principles are put crudely without ex- 
amples, they are not only dry, but ob{cure, 
and make no impreffion. 

There are feveral ways in which a {pot 
of this kind, near a gentleman’s place, 
would probably be improved; for even in 
the monotony of what is called improve- 
ment there is a variety of bad. Some, 
_ perhaps, would cut down the old pollards, 
clear the rubbifh, and leave only the 
maiden trees ftanding; fome might plant 
up the whole; others grub up every thing, 
and make a fhrubbery on each fide ; others 
put clumps of fhrubs, or of firs; but there 
is one improvement that Iam afraid al- 
moft all who had not been ufed to look 


at 
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at objects with a painter’s eye would 
adopt, and which alone would entirely de- 
{troy its character; that is {moothing and 
* levelling the ground: the moment this 
mechanical: common-place operation (by 
which Mr. Brown and his followers have 
gained fo much credit) is begun, adieu to 


* To level, in a very ufual fenfe of the word, means 
to take away all diftinctions; a principle that, when 
made-general, and brought into action by any deter- 
mined improver, either of grounds or governments, oc- 
eafions fuch mifchiefs as time flowly, if ever, repairs, 
and which are hardly more dreaded by monarchs: than 
painters. 

A good landfcape is that in which all the parts are 
free and unconftrained, but in which, though fome are 
promtnent and highly illuminated, and others in fhade 
and retirement; fome rough, and others more fmooth 
and polifhed, yet they are all neceflary to the beauty, 
energy, effect, and harmony of the whole. fF do not fee 
how 2 good government can be moge exactly defined; 
and as this definition fuits every ftyle of landfcape, fam 
the plaineft and fimpleft to the moft fplendid and com- 
plicated, and excludes nothing but tarmenefs and confu- 
fion, fo it equally fuits all free governments, and only 
excludes anarchy and defpotifm. It muft be always re 
membered however, that defpotifm is the moft complete 
leveller ; and he who Clears and levels every thing round 
his own lofty manfion, feems to me to have very Turkifh 
principles of improvement, 

all 
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all that the painter admires—to all intri- 
cacies—to all the beautiful varieties of 
form, tint, and light and fhade; every deep 
rece{s—every bold projection—the fantaftic 
roots of trees—the winding paths of fheep 
—all muft go; in a few hours, the rath 
hand of falfe tafte completely demolithes 
what time only, and a thoufand lucky ae- 
cidents, can mature, fo as to become the 
admiration and ftudy of a Ruyfdal or a 
Gainfborough, and reduces it to fuch a 
thing as an Oilman in Thames-ftreet may 
at any time contract for by the yard at 
Iflington or Mile-End. 

I had lately an opportunity of obferving 
the progrefs of improvement in one lane, 
and the effe&t of it in another, both un- 
fortunately bordering on gentlemen’s plea- 
{ure grounds. The firft had on one fide a: 
high bank full of the beauties I have de- 
icribed ; I-was particularly ftruck with a 
beech which ftood fingle on one part of 
it, and with the effect and charaéter that 
its {preading roots gave, both to the bank 

and 
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and to the tree itfelf*: the fheep alfo had 
made their fidelong paths to this {pot, and 
often lay in the little compartments be- 
tween the roots. One day I founda great 
many labourers wheeling mould to this 
place; by degrees they filled up all in- 


equalities, and completely covered the 


roots and pathways; one fhould have fup- 
pofed they were working for my Uncle 
Toby, under the direction of Corporal 
Tri rim ++, for they had converted this varied 

bank 


« *® There:is fomething wonderfully picturefque and 
characteriftic in the large roots of trees, and in none 
more than in thofe of the beech; they feem to faften on 
the earth with their dragon claws; a huge oak too, 
whofe fpurs ftrongly divide from the trunk, fhews what 
are,the rivets that enable him to defy the tempetft, et 
quanta radice ad Tartara tendit. 

When thefe roots and fpurs are moulded up, from 
that prevailing fathion of making every thing fmooth 
and level, the tree looks like an enormous poft ftuck 
in the ground. 

+ Thefe worthy pioneers, their employment, and 
their employers, are very aptly defcribed in two verfes. 
of Taflo, and efpecially if the word guaftatori fis taken 
in its moft obvious fenfe : 

Inanzi i guaftatori avea mandati 
Iyuoti luoghi empir’, & fpianar gli erti. 
{ Spoilers. - 


Usted 

bank into a perfect glacis, only the gazons 
were omitted. They had however worked 
up the mould they had wheeled into a fort 
of a mortar, and had laid it as f{mooth from 
top to bottom as a mafon could have done 
with his trowel. From the number of 
men employed, the quantity of earth 
wheeled, and the nicety with which this 
operation was performed, I am perfuaded 
it was in a great meafure done for the 
fake of beauty. 

The improved part of the other lane I 
never faw in its original ftate, but by what 
remains untouched, and by the accounts I 
heard, it muft have afforded noble ftudies 
fora painter. The banks are higher and the 


This is a moft complete receipt for fpoiling a pi€tu- 
refque {pot ; and one might fuppofe, from this military 
{tyle having been fo generally adopted, and every thing 
laid open, that our improvers are fearful of an enemy. 
being in ambufcade among the buthes of a gravel pit, 
or lurking in fome intricate groupe of trees. In that 
refpect, it muft be owned, the clump has infinite merit; 
for, befides its compact foldier-like appearance, it may 
be commanded from every point, and the enemy eafily 
diflodged. 


trees 
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trees are larger than in the other lane; and 
their branches, ftretching from fide to fide, 
“ High over arch’d imbower.” 

I heard a vaft deal from the gardener of 
the place near it, about the large ugly 
roots that appeared above ground, the large 
holes the theep ufed to lie in, and the rubbifh 
of all kinds that ufed to grow about them. 
The laft poffeffor took care to fill up and 
clean, as far as his property went; and that 
every thing might look regular, he put, as 
a boundary to. the road, a row of white 
pales at the foot of the bank on each fide, 
and on that next his houfe he raifed a peat — 
wall as upright as it could well ftand, by 
way of a facing to the old bank, and in 
the middle of this peat wall planted a row 
of laurels: thefe laurels the gardener ufe¢ 
to cut quite flat at top, and the cattle, 
reaching over the pales, and browling the 
lower fhoots within their bite, kept it as 
even at bottom, fo that it formed one pro- 
jecting lump in the middle, and had juft as _ 
picturefque an appearance as a bufhy wig . 


{queezed between the hat and the cape. 
I fhould 
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I fhould add, that thefe two fpecimens of 
drefied tanes are not ina diftant county, 
_ but within thirty miles of London, and in 
a diftrict full of expenfive embellifhments. 

Iam afraid many of my readers will think 
that I have been a long while getting 
through thefe lanes, but in them, and in 
old neglected quarries, and in chalk and 
gravel pits, a great deal of what confti- 
tutes, and what deftroys picturefque beauty, 
is trongly exemplified within a {mall com- 
pafs, and in {pots eafily reforted to; the 
caufes too are as clearly marked, and may 
be as fuccefsfully ftudied as where the 
higher ftyles of it (often mixed with the 
fublime) are difplayed among forefts, rocks, 
and mountains. 
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HERE are few words whofe mean- 
ing has been lefs accurately deter-. 
mined than that of the word Picturefque. 

In general, I believe, it is applied to 
every object, and every kind of {cenery, 
which has been, or might be reprefented 
with good effect in painting, and that 
without any exclufion. But, confidered as 
a feparate-character, it has never yet been 
accurately diftinguifhed from the fublime 
and the beautiful; thoughas no one has ever 
pretended that they are fynonimous, (for it 
is fometimes ufed in contradiftinétion to 
them) fuch a diftinGtion muft exift. 

Mr. Gilpin, from whofe very ingenious 
and extenfive obfervations on this fubject 
I have received great pleafure and inftruc- 

tion, 
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tion, has given his fanction to this common 
iden, by defining picturefque objects to be 
thofe * which pleafe from fome quality ca- 
*¢ pable of being illuftrated in painting*,” 
or, as he again defines it in his Letter 
to Sir Jofhua Reynolds “ fuch objects 
* as are proper fubjects for painting+.” 
Both thefe definitions feem to me (what 
may perhaps appear a contradiction) at 
once too vague and too confined; for though 
Wwe are not to expect any definition to be 
fo accurate and comprehenfive, as both to 
fupply the place and ftand the teft of invef- 
tigation, yet if it does not in fome degree 
feparate the thing defined from all others, 
it differs little from any general truth on 
the fame fubje&t. For inftance, it is very 
true, that picturefque objects do pleafe 
from fome quality capable of being illuf- 
trated in painting; but fo alfo does every 

objec that is reprefented in painting if it 
pleafes at all, otherwife it would not have 


* Effay on Picturefque Beauty, page 1. 
+ End of Effay on Pi&turefque Beauty, page 36- 
D2 been 
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been painted; and from hence we ought 


to conclude (what certainly is not meant) 
that all objeéts which pleafe in pictures are 
therefore picturefque, for no diftintion or 
exclufion is made. Were any other per- 
fon to define picturefque objects to be 
thofe which pleafe from fome ftriking ef- 
fect of form, colour, or light and fhadow, 
fuch a definition would indeed give but a 
very indiftina@ idea of the thing defined ; 
but, though hardly more vague than the 
others, it would be much lefs confined, for 
it would not have an exclufive reference to 
art. 

I hope to fhew, in the courfe of this 
work, that the picturefque has a character 
not lefs feparate and diftin@ than either 
the fublime or the beautiful, nor lefs inde- 
pendent of the art of painting. It has in- 
deed been pointed out and illuftrated by 
that art, and is one of its moft {triking or- 
naments; but has not beauty been pointed 
eut and illuftrated by that art alfo? 


ar) 


Si Venerem Cous nunquam pofuiflet Apelles 
Merfa fub zequoreis illa lateret aquis. 


Examine the forms of thofe painters 
who lived before the age of Raphael, or in 
a country where the ftudy of the antique 
(operating as it did at Rome on minds high- 
ly prepared for its influence) had not yet 
tauyht them to feparate what is beautiful 
from the general mafs ; we might almoft 
conclude that beauty did not then exift; 
yet thofe painters were capable of exact 
imitation, but not of feleGtion, Examine 
grandeur of form in the fame manner ; look 
at the dry meagre forms of A. Durer (a 
man of genius even in Raphael’s eftima- 
tion) of P. Perugino, A. Mantegna, &c. 
and compare them with thofe of M. An- 
gelo and Raphael: Nature was not more dry 
and meagre in Germany or Perugia than 
at Rome.—Compare the land{capes and 
back grounds of fuch artifts with thofe of 
Titian; Nature was not changed, but a 
mind of a higher caft, and inftructed by 
the experience of all who went before, 
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rejected minute detail, and pointed out, by 
means of fuch felections and fuch combi- 
nations,as were congenial to its own fublime 


conceptions, in what forms, in what co- 


lours, and in what effects, grandeur in land- 
{cape confifted. Can it then be doubted 
but that grandeur and beauty have been 
pointed out and illuftrated by painting as 
well as picture{quenefs *? Yet, would it bea 
jut definition of fublime or of beautiful 
objects to fay, that they were fuch (and, let 
the words be taken in their moft liberal 
conftruction) as pleafed from fome quality 
capable of being illuftrated in painting, or 
that were proper fubje&s for that art? 
The ancients, indeed, not only referred 
beauty of form to painting, but even beauty 
of colour ; and the poet who could defcribe 
his .miftrefs’s complexion, by comparing 
it to the tints of Apelles’s pictures, mutt 

* J have ventured to make ufe of this word, which I 
believe does not occur in any writer, from what appeared 
to me the neceflity of having fome one word to oppofe 


to beauty and fublimity, in’a work where they are fo 


often compared. 
, have 
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have thought that beauty of every. kind 
was highly illuftrated by the art he refer- 
red to. : 

The principles of thofe two leading 
charaGters in nature, the fublime and the 
beautiful, have been fully illuftrated and 
difcriminated by a great mafter; but even 
when I firft read that moft original work, 
I felt that there were numberlefs objects 
which give great delight to the eye, and 
yet differ as widely from the beautiful as 
from the fublime. The reflections I have 
fince been led to make have convinced me 
that thefe objects form a diftinct clafs, and 
belong to what may properly be called 
the picturefque. 

That term (as we may judge from. its 
etymology) is applied only to objects of 
fight, and that indeed in fo confined a 
manner as to be fuppofed merely to have a 
reference to the art from which it is named. 
I am well convinced, however, that the 
name and reference only are limited and 


uncertain, and that the qualities which 
D4 make 
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- make objects picturefque are not only’as 
diftinét as thofe which make them beauti-= 
ful or fublime, but are equally extended to 
all our fenfations, by whatever organs they 
are received; and that mufic (though it 
appears like a folecifm) may be as truly 
picturefque, according to the general prin- 
ciples of picturefquenefs, as it may be 
beautiful or fublime, according to thofe of 
beauty or fublimity. 

There is, indeed, a general harmony and 
correfpondence in all our fenfations when 
they arife from fimilar caufes, though 
they affect us by means of different fenfes ; 
and thefe caufes (as Mr. Burke has admi- 
rably explained*) can.never be fo clearly 
afcertained when we confine our obferva- 
tions to one fenfe only. 

I muft here obferve (and I with the 
reader to keep it in his mind) that the en- 
quiry is not in what fenfe certain words ' 
are ufed in the beft authors, {till lefs what 
is their common and vulgar ufe and abufe; 


* Sublime and Deautiful, page 230, 


but 
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but whether there are certain qualities 
which uniformly produce the fame effects 
in all vifible objeéts, and, according to the 
fame analogy, in objects of hearing and of 
all the other fenfes ; and which qualities 
(though frequently blended and united 
with others in the fame object or fet of 
objects) may be feparated from them, and 
‘affigned to the clafs to which they be- 
long. 

If it can be fhewn that a chara&ter com- 
pofed of thefe qualities, and diftin@ from 
all others, does prevail through all nature ; 
if it can be traced in the different objects 
of art and of nature, and appears confiftent 
throughout, it furely deferves a diftin@ 
title ; but with refpect to the real ground 
of enquiry, it matters little whether fuch 
a character, or the fet of objects belonging, 
to it, is called beautiful, fublime, or pi@u- 
re{que, or by any other name, or by no 


name at all, 
Beauty 1s fo much the moft enchanting 
and popular quality, that it is often ap- 


plied 
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plied as the higheft commendation to 
whatever gives us pleafure, or raifes our 
admiration, be the caufe what it will. Mr. 
Burke has pointed out many inftances of 
thefe ill-judged applications, and of the 
confufion of ideas that refult from them ; 
but there is nothing more ill-judged, or 
more likely to create confufion (if we agree 
with Mr. Burke in his idea of beauty) 
than the joining of it to the picturefque, and 
calling the charaéter by the title of Pic- 


turefque Beauty *, 
In 


‘ #* Great part of what follows was written before 
I faw Mr. Gilpin’s Effay on Picturefque Beauty. I 
had gained fo much information on that fubject from his 
other works, that I read it with great eagernefs, on 
account of the intereft I took in the fubject itfelf, as 
well as from my opinion of the author. At firft I 
thought my work had been anticipated I was pleafed 
however to find fome of my ideas confirmed, and was 
in hopes of feeing many new lights ftruck out 5 but as I 
advanced, that diftinGtion between the two characters, 
that line of feparation which I thought would have been 
accurately marked out, became lefs and lefs vifible, 
till at length the beautiful and the picturefque were 
more than ever mixed and incorporated together, the 
~ whole 
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In reality, the picturefque not only dif» 
fers from the beautiful in thofe qualities 
Mr. Burke has fo juftly afcribed to it, 
but arifes from qualities the moft diame- 
trically eppofite. 

According to Mr. Burke, one of the 
mott effential qualities of beauty is fmooth- 
nefs; now, as the perfection of fmooth- 
nefs is abfolute equality and uniformity of 
furface, wherever that prevails there can 
be but little variety or intricacy ; as, for 
inftance, in {mooth level banks, on a {mall, 
or in naked downs, on a large {cale. An- 
other effential quality of beauty is gradual 
variation ; that is (to make ufe of Mr. 
Burke’s expreflion) where the lines do 


whole fubject involved in doubt and obfcurity, and a 
fort of anathema denounced againft any one who fhould 
try to clear it up. Had I not advanced too far to think 
of retreating, I might poffibly have been deterred by fo 
abfolute a veto from fuch authority ; but I hope I hall 
not be thought prefumptuous for having ftill continued 
my refearches, though fo diligent and acute an obferver 
had given up the enquiry himfelf, and-pronounced it 
hopelefs. 
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not vary in a fudden and broken manner, 
and where there is no fudden protuber- 
ance. It requires but little reflection to 
perceive, that the exclufion of all but flow- 
ing lines cannot promote variety ; and that 


fudden protuberances, and lines that crofs 


each other in a fudden and broken man- 
ner, are among the moft fruitful caufes of 
intricacy. 

I am therefore perfuaded, that the two 
oppofite qualities of roughnefs*, and of 


fudden 


® I have followed Mr. Gilpin’s example in ufing 
roughnefs as a general term; he obferves, however, 
that, “¢ properly {peaking, roughnefs relates only to the 
furface of bodies ; and that when we {peak of their deli- 
neation we ufe the word ruggednefs.” In making 
roughnefs (in this general fenfe) a yery principal diftinc- 
tion between the beautiful and the picturefque, I be- 
lieve I am fupported by the general opinign of all who 
have confidered the fubjeCt, as well as by Mr, Gilpin’s 
authority. “That authority is deferyedly fo high, that 
where in other points I have the misfortune to differ 
from him, his opinion will of courfe be preferred to 
mine, unlefs I can clearly fhew that it is ill founded : 
I muft therefore endeavour to fhew in what refpects it 
$8 ill-founded, as often as thefe points occur, and with 
: the 
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fudden variation, joined to that of irregu- 
larity, are the moft efficient caufes of the 
picturefque. 

This, I think, will appear very clearly, 
if we take a view of thofe objects, both 
natural and artificial, that are allowed to 


the beft of my abilities; for any thing fhort of victory 
is in this cafe a defeat. 

I will firft mention, in general, the difficulties into 
which fe ingenieus a writer has been led from lofing 
fight of that genuine and univerfal diftin@ion between 
the beautiful and the picturefque, which he himfelf had 
begun by eftablifhing, and which feparates their cha- 
racters equally in nature and in art, and from confine 
ing himfelf to that unfatisfactory notion of a mere ge 
neral reference to art only. 

He has given it as his opinion, that © roughnefs 
forms the moft eflential point of difference between 
the beautiful and the picturefque, and feems to be that 
particular quality which makes objects chiefly pleafe in 
painting.” . He therefore has thought it neceflary, in 
fone inftances, to exclude fmooth objects from paint- 
ing, and to fhew, in others, that what is {mooth in rea- 
lity is rough in appearance; fo that when we fancy.our= 
felves admiring the fmoothnefs, we think we perceive 
(as in a calm lake) we are in fact admiring the rough- 
nefs we have not ebferved. Of this I fhall give in- 
ftances in thofe places where they will moft naturally 
prefent themfelves, 


be 
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be picturefque, and compare them with 
thofe which are as generally allowed to be 
beautiful. 

A temple or palace of Grecian archi- 
tecture in its perfeé&t entire ftate, and 
its furface and colour fmooth and even, 


either in painting or reality, is beautiful ; 
in ruin it is picturefque *. Obferve the 


procefs 


* Mr. Gilpin obferves, that “a piece of Palladian 
architecture (which, I prefume, is only another term for 
regular Grecian architecture) may be elegant in the 
laft degree ; the proportion of its parts, the propriety 
of its ornaments, the fymmetry of the whole, may be 
highly pleafing; but, if we introduce it in a picture, it 
immediately becomes a formal object, and ceafes to 
pleafe.”” He adds, “ fhould we with to give it pic- 
turefque beauty, we mutt, from a {fmooth building, turn 
it into a rough ruin.” 

Mr. Gilpin’s firft point was, to fhew that a building, 
to be picturefque, muft neither be fmooth nor regular ; 
and fo far we agree. But then, to fhew how much 
picturefque beauty (to ufe his expreflion) is pre- 
ferred by painters to all other beauty, nay, how 
unfit beauty alone is for a picture, he makes the two 
affertions I have quoted, viz. that a piece of regular and 
finifhed archite€&ture becomes a formal object, and 
ceafes to pleafe when introduced in a picture ; and that 

ne 
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procefs by which time (the great author 
of fuch changes) converts a beautiful’ ob- 

jeat 
no painter, who had his choice, would hefitate a moment 
between that and a ruin. | 

Were this really the cafe, we muft give up Claude as 
a landfcape painter; for he not only has introduced a 
number of perfeét, regular, and fmooth pieces of archi- 
tecture into his pictures, but they frequently occupy the 
moft confpicuous parts of them; and I doubt whether 
he may not have painted more entire buildings, as prim- 
cipal objects, than he has ruins, though many more of 
the latter as fubordinate ones. 

Claude delighted in reprefenting fcenes of feftive 
pomp and magnificence, as well as of paftoral life and 
retirement; but if we fuppofe his temples abandoned, 
his palaces deferted and in ruins, the whole charaGter of 
thofe {plendid compofitions, which have fo much con- 
tributed to raife him above the level of a mere land« 
{cape painter, would be deftroyed. Mr. Gilpin cannot 
but remember that beautiful fea-port of his which did 
belong to Mr. Lock, and which (could pi@ures chufe 
their own pofleflors) would never have left him. He 
muft have obferved, that the piece of archite@ture on 
the left hand was regular, perfect, and as {mooth as fuch 
a finifhed building appears in nature. By) 

But with regard to entire buildings, in contradif- 
tinction to ruins, the back grounds and land{capes of all 
the great mafters, and particularly of N. and G, Pouffin, 
are full of them, and the ruins few in proportion; fo 
much fo, that in the numerous fet of Gafpars, publithed 


by 
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ject into a pidturefque one. Firft, by 


means of weather ftains, partial incrufta- 


by Vivares, thereare fcarce any ruins to be found among 
numberlefs entire buildings. 
No painter more diligently ftudied picturefque difpo- 
fition and effeét than Paul Veronefe; yet architecture 
of the moft regular and finithed kind forms a very eflen- 
tial part of his magnificent compofitions. Many of 
thefe {plendid edifices have fo truly beautiful an appear- 
ance in pictures, efpecially when they are accompanied 
(as in Claude’s) by trees of elegant forms, and by a 
{cenery, each part of which accords with their charaéter, 
that one might reverfe Mr. Gilpin’s pofition, and, I be- 
lieve, with more truth affert, that a piece of Palladian ar- 
chite€ture, however elegant, however well proportioned 
its parts, however well difpofed and feleéted its orna- 
ments, how perfeét foever the fymmetry of the whole, 
yet, in the mere elevation, or placed (as it frequently is 
in reality) in a ftreet with other buildings, or at the top 
of a lawn, naked and unaccompanied, is a formal object, 
gnd excites only a cold admiration of the architect’s 
ability ; but, when introduced in a pi€ture, becomes a 
highly interefting objet, and univerfally pleafes. I of 
eourfe mean introduced as the beft mafters have intro- 
duced and accompanied fuch buildings, for there can 
be no doubt of the natural tendency of all regular archi- 
tecture to formality. 
~ The {kill with which that formality has been avoided 
by the great painters, without deftroying the fmoothnefs 
or fymmetry, is, perhaps, one of the ftrongeft arguments 
for ftudying their works for the purpofes of improve- 
ment. 
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tions, tnoffes, &c. it at the fame time takes 
off from the uniformity of its furface and 
ef its colour; that is, gives it a degree of 
roughnefs, and variety of tint. Next, the 
various accidents of weather loofen the 
{tones themfelves; they tumble in irregu- 
lar mafles upon what was perhaps fmooth 
turf or pavement, or nicely trimmed walks 
and fhrubberies, now mixed and over- 
grown with wild plants and creepers, that 
crawl over and fhoot among the fallen 
ruins. Sedums, wall-flowers, and other ve- 
getables that bear drought, find nourifh- 
ment in the decayed cement from which 
the {tones have been detached: Birds con 
vey their food into the chinks, and yew, 
elder, and other berried plants project from 
the fides, while the ivy mantles over other 
parts, and crowns the top. The even re- 
gular lines of the doors and windows are 
broken, and, through their ivy-fringed 
openings is difplayed, in a more broken 
and picturefque manner, that ftriking 


“image in Virgil: 


iv, Apparet 
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Apparet domus intus, & atria longa patefcunt; 

Apparent Priami & veterum penetralia regum, 

Gothic architecture is generally confi- 
dered as more picturefque, though lefs 
beautiful, than Grecian; and, upon the 
fame principle that a ruin is more fo than 
a new edifice. The firft thing that ftrikes 
the eye ia approaching any building is 
the general outline againft the fky (or 
whatever it may be oppofed to) and the 
effect of the openings: in Grecian build- 
ings the general lines of the roof are ftrait, 
and even when varied and adorned by a 


dome or a pediment, the whole has a cha- 
racter of fymmetry * and regularity. 


In 


* Symmetry, which in works of art particularly, ac- 
cords with the beautiful, is in the fame degree adverfe 
to the picturefque, and among the various caufes of the 
fuperior picturefquenefs of ruins, compared with entire 
buildings, the deftruction of fymmetry is by no means 
the leaft powerful. 

I hope it will not be fuppofed, that by.admiring the 
piGurefque circumftances of the Gothic, I mean to un- 
dervalue the fymmetry and beauty of Grecian buildings: 
whatever comes to us from the Greeks has an irreiifti- 

ble 
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In Gothic buildings, the outline of the 
fummit prefents fuch a variety of forms, of 
turrets and pinnacles, fome open, fome 
fretted and varioufly enriched, that even 
where there is an exact correfpondence of 
parts, it is often difguifed by an appear- 
ance of fplendid confufion and irregula- 
rity. In the doors and windows of Gothic 
churches, the pointed arch has as much - 
variety as any regular figure can well 
have, the eye too is not fo ftrongly con- 
ducted from the top of the one to that 
of the other, as by the parallel lines of the 
Grecian ; and every perfon muft be ftruck 
with the extreme richnefs and intricacy of 
fome of the principal windows of our ca- 
thedrals and ruined abbeys. In thefe laft 
is difplayed the triumph of the picturefque ; 
and its charms to a painter’s eye are often 
{o great as to rival thofe of beauty itfelf. 


ble claim to our admiration; that diftinguithed people 
feized on the true points both of beauty and grandeur in 
all the arts, and their archite@ture has juftly obtained the 
fame high pre-eminence as their fculpture, poetry, and 


eloquence. 
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Some people may, perhaps, be unwilling 
to allow, that in ruins of Grecian and Go- 
thic architeCture any confiderable part of 
the {pectators pleafure arifes from the pic- 
turefque circumftances, and may chufe to 
attribute the whole to what may juftly 
claim a great fhare in that pleafure, the 
elegance or grandeur of their forms, the 
veneration of high antiquity, or the fo- 
lemnity of religious awe; in a word, to 
the mixture of the two other characters : 
but were this true, yet there are many 
buildings, highly interefting to all who 
have united the ftudy of art with that of 
nature, in which beauty and grandeur are 


equally out of the queftion; fuch as ho- 


vels, cottages, mills, ragged infides of old 
barns and ftables, &c. whenever they have 
any marked and peculiar effect of form, 
tint, or light and fhadow. In mills parti- 
cularly, fuch is the extreme intricacy of 
the wheels and the wood work ; fuch the 
fingular variety of forms, and of lights and 
fhadews, of moffes and weather ftains 

from 
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from the conftant moifture, of plants 
Ipringing from the rough joints of the 
{tones ; fuch the affembla ge of every thing 
which moft conduces to picturefquenefs, 
that even without the addition of water, 
an old mill has the greateft charm for a 
painter. 

It is owing to the fame caufes that a 
building with {caffolding has often a more 
picturefque appearance than the building 
itfelf when the {caffolding is taken away— 
that old mofly rough hewn park pales of 
unequal heights are an ornament to land- 
fcape, efpecially when they are partially 
concealed by thickets; while a neat poft 
and rail, regularly continued round a field, 
and feen without any interruption, is one 
of the moft unpicturefque, as being one of 
the moft uniform of all boundaries. 

But among all the objects of nature, 
there is none in which roughnefs and 
fmoothnefs more ftrongly mark the dif- 
tinction between the two characters, than 
sn water. A calm clear lake, with the 
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refleGtions of all that furround it, feen 
under the influence of a fetting fun, at the 
clofe of an evening clear and ferene as its 
own furface, is, perhaps, of all fcenes, the 
moft congenial to our ideas of beauty in 
its ftricteft and in its moft general fenfe. 

Nay, though the {cenery around fhould 
be the moft wild and picturefque (I might 
almoft fay the moft favage) every thing is 
fo foftened and melted together by the re- 
flection of fuch a mirror, that the prevail- 
ing idea, even then, might poffibly be that 
of beauty, as long as the water itfelf was 
chiefly regarded. On the other hand, all 
water whofe furface is broken, and whofe 
motion is abrupt and irregular, as univer- 
fally accords with our ideas of the pic- 


turefque ; and whenever the word is men-~ 


tioned, rapid and ftony torrents and cata- 
racts, and the waves dafhing againft rocks, 
are among the firft images that prefent 
themfelves to our imagination.’ The 
two characters alfo approach and_ ba- 
lance each other, as roughnefs or fmooth- 
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nefs, as gentle undulation or abruptnefs 
prevail *. 
Among 
# Thave here the misfortune of differing from Mr. 
Gilpin: he fays, “ +f the lake be {pread out on the can- 
vafs (and in this cafe it cannot be different in natwre} the 
marmoreum zquor, pure, limpid, fmooth as the polifhed 
mirror, we acknowledge it to be picturefque.’”? No 
one, I believe, will be fingular enough to deny that a 
Jake in fuch a ftate is beautiful; then either the two 
terms are perfectly fynonymous, or the two characters 
are mixed: in the latter cafe [ muft beg leave to quote 
a paflage from Mr. Locke t,on a different fubject indeed, 
but of general application. “ Thefe paffiens (fear, 
anger, fhame, envy, &c.} are fcarce any of them fample 
and alone, and wholly unmixed with others, though 
ufually, in difeourfe and contemplation, that carries the 
name which operates ftrongeft, and appears moft in the 
prefent ftate of the mind.” Now if fmoothnei (as 
Mr. Gilpin acknowledges) is at jeaft a confiderable 
fource of beauty; and if roughnefs (as he does not 
fcruple to aflent) is that which forms the moft eflen- 
tial point of difference between the beautiful and the 
picturefque, it furely is rather a contradiCtion to his 
own principles to call a lake in-its fmootheft flate 


‘picturefque, on account of fuck interruptions to the 


abfelute fmoothnefs (or rather uniformity) of its fur- 
face, as not only accord with beanty, but are often im 
themfelves fources of beauty; firch as fhades of various 
kinds, undulations, and reflections. 

+ Effay on Pictusefque Beauty, page 22> 


4 On the Homin U:derfaaling, o&avo edit, page 20%, 
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Among trees, it is not the fmooth 
young beech, or the frefh and tender 


ath, 


Upon the fame grounds that he afferts the fmooth 
lake to be picturefque, fo alfo does he give that cha- 
racter to the high-fed horfe with his fmooth and fhin- 
ing coat, and upon the fame grounds. If how- 
ever * ‘a play of mulcles appearing through the 
finenefs of the fkin, gently fwelling and finking into 
each other—his being all over lubricus afpici, with re- 
fiections of light continually fhifting upon him, and 
playing into each other,”’ make an animal piturefque, 


what then will make him beautiful? ‘The interrup- 
tion of his {fmoothnefs, by a variety of fhades and 
colours (not fudden and ftrong, but “ playing into each 
other, fo that the eye glides up and down among their 
endlefs tranfitions”) certainly will not fupply the room 


of roughnefs in fuch a degree as to over-balance the 
qualities of beauty, and abolifh (as in the prefent in- 
ftanee) the very name.” 

It is true, that according to Mr. Gilpin’s two defini- 
tions, both the lake and the horfe, in their fimootheft 
poflible ftate, are picturefque; but they are no lefs 
oppofite to that charaéter, according to his more ftrict 
and pointed method of defining it, by making rough- 
nefs the moft effential point of difference between that 
and the beautiful. After fo plain and natural a diftinc- 
tion between the two characters, it furely would have 
been more fimple and fatisfa&tory to have named things 
according to their obvious and prevailing qualities, and 
to have allowed that painters fometimes preferred beau- 


* Effzy on Picturefque Beauty, page 223 
tiful, 
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afh*, but the rugged old oak, or knotty 
wych elm, that are picturefque ; nor is it 
neceflary they fhould be of great bulk; it 
is fufficient if they are rough, mofly, with 
a character of age, and with -udden va~ 
rations in their forms. The limbs of 
huge trees, ‘nattered by lightning or tem- : 


tiful, fometimes piSure%ue, fometimes grand and fub. 
lime objects, and fometimes objects where the two or 
the three charaters were equaily, orin different degrees, 
mixed with each other. itis a pity that talents like 
his, to which we owe fo many juft and curious remarks, 
fhould ever have been employed in trying to reconcile 
what, in fpite of any ingenuity, muft appear a contra- 
dition, | 
* As the young ath (though at any age by no 
means a popular tree) is a favourite with painters, 
it muft feem inconfiftent to thofe who refer the term 
to art only, that I fhould deny it to be picturefque. 
But as 1 have before remarked, if all the objects 
which painters have been fond of reprefenting were 
therefore to be called picturefque, it would be a term 
of little diftin@tion. ‘The young afh has every prin- 
ciple of beauty; frefhnefS and delicacy of foliage, 
{moothnefs of bark, elegance of form; nor am I fur- 
prifed that the fmooth and elegant Virgil fhould call 
the afh the moft beautiful tree in the woods; but when 
its own leaves are changed to the autumnal tint, and 
when contrafted with ruder or more mafiive fhapes or 
colours, it becomes part of a picturefque circumftance, 
without changing its own nature. 
| peftuous 


5c 


pettuous winds, are in the higheft degree 


picturefque ; but whatever 1s caufed by 


thofe dreaded powers of deftruction muft 
always have a tincture of the fublime*. 
If we next take a view of thofe ani- 
mals that are called picturefque, the 
fame qualities will be found to pre- 
vail, The afs-+ is eminently fo, much 


meore 
* There is a fimile in Asiofto, in which the two cha- 
raters are finely united + 
Quale ftordito, et ftupido aratore, 
Poi ch’e paflato i} fulmine; fi leva 
Di Ja, dove l’altiflimo fragore 
Preffo agli uccifi buoi ftefo 1’ aveva; 
Che mira fenza fronde,, et fenza onore 
I] Pin che da lontan veder foleva 
Tal fi levo’l Pagano. 
Milton feems to have thought of this fimile; but the 
fublimity both of his fubject and of his own genius made 
him reject thofe piGturefque circumftances whofe variety 
while it amufes diftraéts the mind, and has kept it fixed 
ona few grand and awful images : 
As when heaven’s fire 
Has feath’d the foreft oaks, or mountain pines, 
With finged top their ftately growth tho’ bare 
Stands on the blafted heath. 


+ Mr. Gilpin, in his very ingenious work on foreft 
fcenery (from whence I have taken many of thefe ex- 
amples of picturefque animals} obferves, that among alll 

the 
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inore than the horfe; and among horfes it 
is the wild forefter with his rough coat, 
his mane and tail ragged and uneven, or 
the worn out cart-horfe with his ftaring 
bones. The fleek pampered fteed with 
his high arched creft and flowing mane is 
frequently reprefented in painting, but his 
prevailing character either there or in re- 
ality is that of beauty *. 

Among 


the tribes of animals fearce any one is more ornamental 
in landfcape than the afs. He adds “in what this 
“ picturefque beauty confifts, whether in his pecu- 
“liar character, in his {trong lines, in his colour- 
“ing, in the roughnefs of his coat, or in the mix- 
“ture of them, would perhaps be difficult to afcer- 
“tain.” It gave me great fatisfaction to find my ideas 
of the caufes of the pifturefque confirmed by fo attentive 
an obferveras Mr. Gilpin, though he fpcaks doubtingly ; 
and I cannot help flattering myfelf, that as his authority 
bas confirmed me in my ideas, fo by tracing them 
through a greater variety of objects than his fubjedt led 
him to confider, I may fhew the juftnefs and accuracy of 
his fuppofitions. Mr. Gilpin very properly lays a ftrefs 
on peculiarity of character; that very naturally arifes 
from {trong lines and fudden variations. What is per- 
fectly fmooth and flowing has proportionably lefs of pe- 
culiar character, and lofes in picturefquenefs what it 
may gain in beauty. 


* This leads me to confider a part of Mr. Gilpin’s 
Effay on Picturefque Beauty that I own furprifed me in 
the 


[fe 7 


Among dogs, the Pomeranian and 


the rough water dog are more pic- 


‘ turefque 


the author of the laft quoted paflage as well as of feveral 
ethers in the eflay juft mentioned, which mark the true 
eharacter and caufe of the picturefque in a mafterly 
manner, and fhew how much and how well he had ob- 
ferved. If the criticifm I am going to make is juft, 
Mr. Gilpin has, I think, laid himfelf open to it by 
his excluf&ve fondne(s for the picturefque, and by having 
earried to excefs that pofition, of roughnefs being that 
particular quality which makes objects chiefly pleafe in 
painting. From his partiality to this doétrine he ridi- 
cules the idea of having beauty reprefented in a pi@ture, 
and addreffing himfelf to the perfon he fuppofes to make 
fo unpainter-like a requeft, he fays*, The art of 
* painting allows you all you with; you defire to have a 
“ beautiful object painted; your horfe, for inftance, is. 
“ Jed out of the ftable in all his pampered beauty. “The 
“art of painting is ready to accommodate you; you 
“have the beautiful form you admired m nature ex~ 
« actly transferred to canvafs. Be then fatisfied; the 
“¢ art of painting has. given you what you wanted. It is 
* no injury to the beauty of your Arabian if the painter 
“ think he could have given the graces of his art more 
“ forcibly to your cart horfe.”” 

Ifa perfon ignorant of the art of painting was to be 
told, that a painter who wifhed to give forcibly the 
graces of his art would prefer a cart horfe.to an Arabian, 


* Effay on Pitturefque Beauty. 
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urefque than the fmooth {paniel or grey 
hound; the fhaggy goat than the theep ; 


and 


he would be apt to think there was fomething very 
prepofterous both in the art and the artift. This will 
always be the cafe when, inftead of endeavouring to 
fhew the agreement between artand nature, even when 
they appear moft at variance, a myfterious barrier is 
placed between them to furprize and keep at a diftance 
the uninitiated. To me the fact feems to be what one 
might naturally fuppofe; that Rubens, V andyk, or 
Wovermans, when they wifhed to fhew the graces of 
their art, painted beautiful horfes; fuch as the general 
fenfe of mankind would call beautiful; gay pampered 
fteeds with fine coats and high in flelh. When they 
added, as they often did, a greater fhare of pi@turefque~ 
nefs to thefe beautiful animals, it was not by degrading 
them to cart horfes and beafts of burthen ; it was by 
means of fuch fudden and fpirited a@tion, with fuch 2 
correfpondent and {trongly marked exertion of mufcles, 
fuch wild diforder in the mane, as might heighten the 
freedom and afimation of their character, without injur- 
ing the elegance or grandeur of their form, Ifby giving 
forcibly the graces of his art is to be underftood the 
giving them with powerful impreffion, I cannot help 
thinking that Rubens, when he was transferring from 
nature to the canvafs one of thefe noble animals in al! 
the fulnefs and luxuriancy of beauty, little imagined 
that he was throwing away his powers, and that any of 
the rough high-boned cart horfes he had placed in fcenes 
with which they accorded, were more {lriking {peci- 


mens 


Ye 


and thefe laft are more fo when their 
fleeces are rough and hang loofely than 
when they are jut fhorn. No animal in- 


deed is fo conftantly introduced in land- 


{cape as the fheep, but that (as I obferved 
before) does not prove fuperior pic- 
turefquenels ; and I imagine, that befides 
their innocent chara¢ter, fo fuited to pafto- 
ral fcenes, of which they are the natural 
inhabitants, it arifes from their being of a 
tint at once brilliant and mellow, and 
which unites happily with all objects, and 
alfo from their producing broader maffes 
of light and fhadow than any other ani- 


mens of the graces of his art. In Wovermans alfo, 
the number of beautiful pampered fteeds greatly exceeds 
that of his rough and picturefque ones. 

It would indeed be a wretched degradation of the 
art, if the horfes of Raphael, G. Romano, Polidore, N. 
Pouffin, whofe forms they had ftudicd with almoft as 
much attention as thofe of the human figure, had cor- 
rected the defects of common nature from their own. 
exalted ideas of beauty and grandeur, and from thofe of 
their great models, the ancient {culptors, and in which 
they meant to difplay (and not feebly) the graces of their 
art, fhould in that refpe& not only be rivalled but van- 
quifhed by a jade of Berchem or Paul Potter. 

mal. 
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mal, ‘The reverfe of this is true with 
regard to deer; their wild appearance, 
their lively aGtion, their fudden bounds, 
the intricacy of their branching horns, are 
carcumftances highly pi@turefque ; their 
effect in groupes is apt to be meagre and 
{potty. 

Among favage animals, the lion with 
his fhaggy mane is much more patur~ 
efque than the lionefs, though the is 
equally an objet of terror. 

The effects of {moothnef or roughnefs 
in producing the beautiful or the pictur~ 
efque is again clearly exemplified in the 
plumage of birds. Nothing more beau- 
tiful than fea ithers in their {mooth ftate, 
when the hand or eye glides over then 
without interruption ; nothing more pic- 
turefque as detached ornaments, or when 
ruffed by any accidental circumftance, by 
any {udden paffion in the animal, or when 
they appear fo from their natural arranpe- 
ment. As all the effects of paflien and of 
{trong emotion on the human figure and 


countenance 
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countenance are picturefque, fuch likewife 
gre their effects on the plumage of birds ; 
when inflamed with anger or with defire, 
the firft fymptoms appear in their ruffled 
plumage *. The game cock, when he 
attacks his rival, raifes the feathers of his 
neck, the purple pheafant his creft, and 
the peacock, when he feels the return of 
{pring, fhews his paffion in the fame 


manner, . 


And every feather fhivers with delight. 


Many birds have received from nature 
the fame picturefque appearance as in 


% In all animals the fame caufes produce the fame 
kind of effect. The briftles of the wild boar, the quills 
on the fretful porcupine, are fuddenly raifed by fudden 
emotions ; and it is curious to obferve how all that dif- 
turbs inward calm creates a correfpondent roughnefs 
without. 

The firft fymptoms of the interruption of that ftate of 
the mind which fo well anfwers to the beautizul is an 
interruption of outward fmoothnefs. In man, when 

“inflamed with anger, the eye-brows are contracted, the 
fkin wrinkled ; and the moft terrible of animals fhews 
‘the fame picturefque- marks of rage and fiercenefs. 
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éthers happens only accidentally: fuchi 
are the birds whofe heads and necks are 
adorned with ruffs, with crefts, and with 
tufts of plumes, not lying fmoothly over 
each other as thofe of the back, but loofely 
and irregularly difpofed. Thefe are; per- 
haps, the moft ftriking and attraCtive of all 
birds (and it is the fame in all other ob- 

jets) as having that degree of roughnefs 
and irregularity which gives a fpirit to 
fmoothnefs and fymmetry, and as thefe 
laft qualities prevail, the refult of the 


whole is juftly called beautiful *: 
Birds 


* Mr. Gilpin thinks the refult of plumage (and he 
makes ne exception) is picturefque. The whole paf- 
fage feems to me another ftriking inftance of his exclu- 
five fondnefs for that character, and of his unwillingnefs, 
on that account, to allow any beauty or merit to fmooth~ 
nefs. Indeed, as he fuppofes the pifturefque folely to 
refer to painting, and that pictures can {carcely admit 
of any objeéts which are not of that charaCter, and as 
he alfo allows (or rather afferts) that roughnefs is its 
diftinguifhing quality, it became neceflary either to al- 
low that an object might be picturefque without being 
rough, which would contradict his affertion, or to fhew 
that there were other qualities which would render it 
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Birds of prey have generally more of the 
picturefque from the angular form of their 


beaks, 


fo in fpite of its fmoothnefs, or, to ufe his own expref- 
fion, would fupply the room of roughnefs. 

Speaking of the plumage of birds *, “ nothing,’’ he 
fays, “can be fofter, nothing fmoother to the touch ; yet 
it certainly is pi€turefque.’’ He then obferves, it is not 
the fmoothnefs of the furface which produces the effect 5 
it is not this we admire; it is the breaking of the co- 
lours ; it is the bright green or purple, changing per- 
haps into a rich azure or velvet black; from thence 
taking a femitint, and fo on through all the varieties of 
colours: or if the colour be not changeable, it is the 
harmony we admire in thefe elegant little touches of 
nature’s pencil.” 

It is fingular that the colours of birds, and particu- 
larly the changeable ones, from which Mr. Burke has 
taken fome of his happieft illuftrations of the beautiful, 
fhould, by Mr. Gilpin, not only be cited as fources: of 
the picturefque, but as fo abounding in that quality as 
to beftow on fimoothnefs the effect of roughnefs. He 
has laid it down as a maxim, that a fmooth building 
muft be turned into a rough one, before it can be pic- 
turefque; yet, in this inftance, a fmooth bird may be 
made fo by means of colours, many of which, with their 
_ gradations and changes, are univerially acknowledged 
and adinired as beautiful. 

I cannot help repeating the fame queftion on this 


i Effay on Picturefque Beauty, page 23. 


fubj edt; 


eo 
beaks, the rough feathers on their legs, 
their crooked talons, their colour (on which 


I fhall 


fubject as on the preceding one; if beautiful and change- 
able colours, with their gradations, added to foftnefs and 
finoothnefs of plumage, and to the harmony of the ele- 
gant little touches of nature’s pencil, make birds pice 
turefque, what then are the qualities which make 
them beautiful ? 

Ihave prefled ftrongly on thefe points of difference be- 
tween Mr. Gilpin and me, becaufeI think it very effen- 
tial to the chief object I have had in view, that of ree 
commending the ftudy of pitures, and of the principles 
of painting, as the beft guide to that of nature, and to 
the improvement of real landfcape. Could it be fup- 
pofed that for the purpofe of his own art a painter would 
in general prefer a worn-out cart-horfe to a beautiful 
Arabian ;—or that fuch pieces of archite@ure as were 
univerfally admired for their beauty and elegance would, 
if introduced in a picture, become formal, and ceafe to 
pleafey—no man would be difpofed to confult an art which 
contradicted all his natural feelings: But were he to 
be informed that painters have always admired and 
{ought for beauty of every kind in animals as well as in 
the human fpecies (and ftrange it would be were it 
otherwife) ; that they neither reje@ fmoothnefs nor fym~ 
metry, but only the ill-judged and tirefome difplay of 
them ; that with regard to regular and perfect architec- 
ture, it made a principal ornament in pictures of the 
higheft clafs, but that while its fmoothnefs, fymmetry, 
and regularity were preferved, its formality was avoid- 
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I thall fay more hereafter) as well as from 
their action and energy all this counter- 
balances the general fmoothnefs of the 


plumage on their backs and wings *, which 


they 


ed; in fhort, that the ftudy of painting, far from abridg- 
ing his pleafures, would open a variety of new fources 
of amufement, and, without cutting off the old ones, 
only direct them into better channels—he might be dif- 
pofed to confult an art which promifed many frefh and 
untafted delights, without forcing him to abandon all he 
had enjoyed before. 

* Pindar’s celebrated defcriptiof of the eagle, which 
Mr. Gilpin has quoted as equally poetical and pictur- 
efque, and which I believe has always been thought fo, 
feems to me to afford a convincing proof how natural it 
is for all men, when they defign to produce a picturefque 
image, to avoid every idea of {moothnefs. 

The ruffled plumage of the eagle ( which Mr. 
Gilpin has put in Italics, as the circumftance which moft 
ftrongly marks that character) is both in Mr. Weit’s 
tranflation and Mr. Gray’s imitation ; but as far as I can 
judge, there is not the leaft trace of it in the original. 
1 have not the moft diftant pretenfions to any critical 
knowledge of the Gueck language; yet ftill I think, 
that by the help of thofe interpreters who have ftudied 
it critically, an unlearned man, if he feels the fpirit of a 
paflage, may arrive at a pretty accurate idea of the forte 
of the expreffions. From them: it appears to me, that 
far from defcribing the eagle with ruffled plumes, or 

with . 
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they have in common with the reft of the 
feathered creation. Laftly, among our 
own 


with any circumftance truly piCturefque, Pindar has, 
on the contrary, avoided every idea that might difturb 
the repofe and majeftic beauty of his image. After he 
has defcribed the eagle’s flagging wing, he adds iygoy 
ywrov euwpet, which is fo oppofite to ruffled, that it feems 
to fignify that perfect {moothnefs and fleeknefs given by 
moifture ; that oily fupplenefs fo different from any 
thing crifp or rumpled, as vygov eraioy expreffles the 
{mooth, fuppling, undrying quality of oil, ‘The learned 
Chriftianus Damm, in his Lexicon, interprets 2ueewy bygov. 
vwrov giager, dormiens incurvatum (vel potius /zve ) ter- 
gum attollit, and the action is that of a gentle heaving 
from refpiration during a quiet repofe. In another 
place Damm interprets dygorvs, mollities; all equally 
oppofite to ruffled. Indeed ene might almoft fuppofe 
that Pindar, haying intended to prefent an image both 
fublime and beautiful, had avoided every thing that 
might difturb its {till and folemn grandeur, for he has 
thrown as it were into fhade the moft marked and pic- 
turefque feature of that noble bird; xerawamw 0 em o 
VEPEAAY QYKUAW HOAT, Baspaony Gu HAGLTT COV, MATEXEVAC, 2 
feature which Homer, in a fimile full of action and pic- 
turefque imagery, has placed in its fulleft light: 


“Oud dor” avyutaion yaprbwvuyes, BYKUAOX ELA, 
Tleten e@ warn meyarce nraaCovTE maxXovTat. 


Having been bold enough to eriticife both the tranf- 
Jation and imitation-of Pindar, | fall venture one-ftep 


F 2 farther, 
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own fpecies, beggars, gypfies, and all fuch 
rough tattered figures as are merely pic- 
turefque, bear a clofe analogy, in all the 
qualities that make them fo, to old hovels 
and. mills, to the wild foreft horfe, and 
other objects of the fame kind. 

More dignified chara¢ters, fuch as a Be- : 


farther, and try to account for the paflage having been 
fo rendered. I think Mr. Weft and Mr. Gray might 
probably have been impreffed with the fame idea as 
Mr. Gilpin, that the imagery in this paflage was highly 
picturefque, but might have felt that’ fmooth feathers 
would not accord with that character, and therefore per- 
haps (as Sir Jothua Reynolds obferves on Algarotti’s 
ill-founded eulogium of a picture of Titian) they chofe 
to find in Pindar what they thought they ought to have 
found. With all the refpe&t I have for their abilities 
(and Mr. Gray’s cannot be rated too high) I muft think 
that by one word they have changed the character of 
that famous paflage, and it may be doubted whether they 
have improved it. 

Were their image reprefented in painting it might be 
more ftriking, more catching to the eye than Pindar’s, 
and that is the true chara¢ter of the piCturefque; but his 
would have more of that repofe, that folemn breadth, that 
freedom from all buftle, which I believe accords more 
truly with the genuine unmixed characters both of 
beauty and fublimity *, and with the ideas of the great 
original. : 

* Vide Sir Jofhua Reynolds’s Notes in Mafon’s Du Frefnoy, p. 86: 


lifarius, 


ewe] 


Iifartus, 2’ Marius in age and exile *, have 
the fame mixture of picturefquenefs and de- 
cayed grandeur as the venerable remains 
| of the magnificence of paft ages. 
| If we afcend to the higheft order of 
| created beings, as painted by the grandeft 
| of our poets, they, in their ftate of glory 
; and happinefs, raife chiefly ideas of beauty 
| and fublimity: like earthly objects, they 
become piéturefque when -- ruined —when 
fhadows have obfcured their original bright- 
nefs, and that uniform, though angelic 
expreffion of pure love and joy, has been 
deftroyed by a variety of warring paf- 
fions : 
Darken’d fo, yet fhone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep fears of thunder had entrench’d, and care 
Sat 
* The noble picture of Salvator Rofa, at Lord 
Townfend’s, which in the print is called Belifarius, has 
been thought to be a Marius among the ruins of 
Carthage. 


+ Nor appear’d 
Lefs than archangel ruin’d, and the excefS 
Of glory obfcured. * 3 
F 4 
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Sat on his faded cheek; but under brows 
Of dauntlefs courage and confiderate pride 
Waiting revenge ; cruel his eye, but caft 
Signs of remorfe and paffion, 


If from nature we turn to that art from 
which the expreffion itfelf is taken, we 
fhall find all the principles of piGurefque- 
nefs confirmed. Among painters, Salvator 
Rofa is one of the moft remarkable for 
his piturefque ftile, and in no other maf- 
ter are feen {uch abrupt and rugged forms, 
fuch fudden deviations both in his figures 
and his landfcapes ; and the reughnefs and 
broken touches of his pencilling admira- 
bly accord with the objects they charac- 
terife. 

Guido, on the other hand, was as emi- 
nent for beauty; in his celeftial counte- 
nances are the happieft examples of gra- 
dual variation—of lines that melt and flow 
into each other ; no fudden. break—no= 


thing that can difturb that pleafing lan- 
guor which the union of all that contti- 
tutes beauty impreffes on the foul. The 

| ftile 
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ftile of his hair is as {mooth as its own 
charaéter and its effect in accompanying 
the face will allow ; the flow of his dra- 
pery—the {weetnefs and equality of his 
pencilling—and the filvery clearnefs and. 
purity of his tints, are all examples of the . 
juftnefs of Mr. Burke’s principles of beau- 
ty. But the works even of this great 
mafter fhew us how unavoidably an at- 
tention to mere beauty and flow of out- 
line will lead towards famenefs and infi- 
pidity. If this has happened to a painter 
of fuch high excellence, who fo well 
knew the value of all that belongs to his 
art, and whofe touch, when he painted a 
St. Peter or a St. Jerome, was as much 
admired for its fpirited and characteriftic 
roughnefs, as for its equality and {mooth- 
nefs in his angels and madonnas,—what 
mutt be the cafe with men who have been 
tethered all their lives in a clump or a 
belt. 

There is another inftance of contraft be- 
tween two eminent painters, which I can- 


not 


te 
uot forbear mentioning, as it confirms the 
alliance between roughnefs and pictu- 
refquenefs, and between f{moothnefs and 
beauty, and fhews, in the latter cafe, the 
confequent danger of famenefs. Of all 
the painters who have left behind them a 
high reputation, none, perhaps, was more 
uniformly fmooth than Albano, or lefS de~ 
viated into abruptnefs of any kind; none 
alfo have greater monotony of character ; 


but, from the extreme beauty and delicacy 
of his forms, and his tints (particularly in 
his children) and his exquifite finithing, 


few pictures are more generally captivat- 
ing. 

His fcholar, Mola, (and that circum- 
fiance makes it more fingular) is as re- 
markable for many of thofe oppofite qua- 
lities that diftinguith S. Rofa, though he 
has not the boldnefs and animation of that 
original genius. There is hardly any 
painter whofe pictures more immediately 
catch the eye of a connoiffeur, than thofe 
of Mola, or that lefs attra& the notice of 
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a perfon unufed to painting. Salvator has 
a favage erandeur, often in the higheft de- 
gree {ublime ; and fublimity, in any fhape, 
will command attention ; but Mola’s 
fcenes and figures, for the moft part, are 
neither fublime nor beautiful ; they are 
purely picturefque : his touch is lefs 
rough than Salyator’s ; his colouring has, 
in general, more richnefs and variety; and 
his pictures feem to me the moft perfect 
examples of the hi gher ftile of pi¢turefque- 
nefs, infinitely removed from vulgar na- 
ture, but having neither the foftnefs and 
delicacy of beauty, nor that grandeur af 
conception which produces the fublime. 


CHAP- 


hoe 


CHAPTER | 1, 


Ic TURESQUENESS, therefore, appears 

to hold a ftation between beauty and 
fublimity ; and on that account, perhaps, 
is more frequently and more ha ppily 
blended with them both than they are 
with each other. « It is, however, perfectly 
diftin® from either; and firft, with re- 
{pect to beauty, it is evident, from all that 
has been faid, that they are founded on 
very oppofite qualities; the one on f{mooth- 
nefs *, the other on roughnefs ;—the one 
on 


* Baldnefs feems to be an exception, as there {mooth- 
nefs is picturefque, and not beautiful, It is, however, 
an exeeption, which, inftead of weakening, confirms 
what I have faid, and fhews the conftant oppofition of 
the two characters, even where their caufes appear to be 
confounded, 


Baidnefs 


Ca 


on gradual, the other on fudden variation ; 
—the one on ideas of youth and frefhnefs, 
the other on that of age, and even of 
decay. 

But as moft of the qualities of vifible 
beauty (excepting colour) are ma de known 
to us through the medium of another 
fenfe, the fight itfelf is hardly more to be 
attended to than the touch, in regard to all 
thofe fenfations which are excited by 
beautiful forms; and the diftinétion be- 
tween the beautiful and the picturefque 
will, perhaps, be moft ftrongly point- 
ed out by means of the latter fenfe. Tam 
aware that this is liable to a grofs and ob- 
vious ridicule ; but for that reafon none but 


Baldnefs is the fmoothnefs of age and decay, not of 
youth, health, and frefhnefs: it is picturefque from pro- 
ducing variety and peculiarity of character ; from de- 
ftroying the ufual fymmetry and regularity of the face, 
and fubftituting an uncertain inftead, of a certain boun- 
dary. 

When a bald head is well plaiftered and flowered, and 
the boundary of the forehead diftin@ly marked in po- 
matum and powder, it has as little pretenfion to pic- 
turefquenefs as to beauty. 

* 


grofs 
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grofs and common-place minds will dwell 
upon it. 

Mr. Burke has obferved, that * “« men 
are carried to the fex, in general, as it is 
the fex, and by the common law of na- 
ture ; but they are attached to particulars 
by perfonal deauty;” he adds, “I call 
beauty a focial quality ; for where women 
and men, and not only they, but when other 
animals give us a fenfe of joy and pleafure in 
beholding them (and there are many that 
do. fo) they infpire us with fentiments of 
tendernefs and affection towards their per 
fons; we like to have them near us, and 
we enter willingly into a kind of relation 
with them.” 

Thefe fentiments of tendernefs and af 
fection nature has. taught us to exprefs by 
carefles, by gentle prefiure; thefe are the 
endearrnents we make ufe of (where fex is 
totally out of the queftion) to beautiful 
children, to beautiful animals, and even to 
things inanimate ; and where the fize and 


* Sublime and Beautiful, p. 66. 
character 
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character (as in trees, buildings, é&c.} ex- 
cludes any fuch relation, {till fomething of 
the fame difference of fenfation between 
them and rugged objects appears to fub- 
fit; that fenfation however is diminithed 
as the fize of any beautiful objet is en- 
creafed ; and as it approaches towards gran- 
deur and magnificence, it recedes from 
lovelinefs. 

As the eye borrows many of its fenfa- 
tions from the touch, fo that again feems 
to borrow others from the fight, Soft, 
frefh, and beautiful colours, though “ not 
fenfible to feeling as to fight,” give us an 
inclination to try their effect on the touch; 
whereas, if the colour be not beautiful, 
that inclination, I believe, is always dimi- 
nifhed, and, in objects merely picturefque, 
and void of all beauty, is rarely excited *. 


* I have read, indeed, in fome fairy tale, of a country 
where age and wrinkles were loved ana carefled, and 
youth and frefhnefs neglected; but in rea “life, I fancy, 
the moft piturefque old woman, however het admirer 
may ogle her on that account, is perfectly fafe from his 
carefles, 
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Thefe are the principal circumftances 
by which the picturefque is feparated 
from the beautiful. .It is- equally dif- 
tinct from the fublime; for though there 
are fome qualities common to them 
both, yet they differ in many effential 
points, and proceed from very different 


caufes. In the firft place, greatnefs of 


dimenfion * is a powerful caufe of the 
fublime; the picturefque has no con- 
—neétion with dimenfion of any kind (in 
which it differs from the beautiful alfo) 
and is as often found in the fmalleft 
as in the largeft objects.—The fublime 
being founded on principles of awe and 
terror, never defcends to any thing light or 
playful; the picturefque, whofe charac- 


* I would by no means lay too much ftrefs on great- 
nefs of dimenfion; but what Mr. Burke has obferved 
with regard to buildings, is true of many natural ob- 
jects, fuch as rocks, cafcades, &c. ; where the {cale is too 
diminutive, no greatnefs of manner will give them 
grandeur. 


teriftics 
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teriftics are intricacy and variety, is equaliy 
adapted to the grandeft and to the gayeft 
fcenery.—Infinity is one of the moft ef- 
ficient caufes of the fublime; the bound- 
lefs ocean, for that reafon, infpires awful 
fenfations: to give it picturefquenefs you 
muft deftroy that caufe of its fublimity ; 
for it ison the fhape and difpofition of 
its boundaries that the picturefque in 
great meafure muft depend. 

Uniformity (which is fo great an enemy 
to the picturefque) is not only compatible 
with the fublime, but often the caufe of 
it. That general equal gloom which is 
{pread over all nature before a ftorm, with 
the ftillnefs fo nobly defcribed by Shake- 
{pear, is in the higheft. degree fublime *. 
The picturefque requires greater variety, 
and does not fhew itfelf till the dreadful 


* And as we often fee againft a ftorm 

A filence inj the heavens, the wrack ftand ftill, 
‘The bold wands fpeechlefs, and the orb itfelf 
As huth as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Does rend the region. 


G thunder 
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thunder has rent the region, has toffed the 
clouds into a thoufand towering forms, 
and opened .(as it were) the recefies of the 
iky. A blaze of light unmixed with ‘thade, 
on the fame principles, tends to the fublime 
only : Milton has placed light, in its moft 


glorious brightnefs, as an inacceflible bar 
rier round the throne of the Almighty : 


For God is light, 
And never but in uhapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity. 


And fuch is the power he has given ever 
to its diminifhed {plendor, 


That the brighteft feraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes, 


In one place, indeed, he has introduced . 
very picturefque circumftances in his fub- 
lime reprefentation of the deity; but it is of 
the deity in wrath,—it is when from the 
ia ul narrownefs of our concep- 
tions we give the names and the ef- 
fects of our paffions to the all-perfect 
Creator : 

6 And 
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And clouds began 
"To darken all the hill, and fmoke to roll 
In dufky wreaths reluctant flames, the fign 
Of wrath awak’d. 

In general, however, where the glory, 
power, or majelty of God are reprefented, 
he has avoided that variety of form and of 
colouring which might take off from fim- 
ple and uniform grandeur, and has encom- 
paffed the divine eflence with unapproach- 
ed light, or with the majefty of darknefs. 

Again, (if we defcend to earth) a per- 
pendicular rock of vaft bulk and height, 
though bare and unbroken,—a deep chaim 
under the fame circumftances, are objects 
that produce awful fenfations; but with- 
out fome variety and intricacy, either in 
themfelves or their accompaniments, they 
will not be picturefque—Laftly, a moft 
effential difference between the two cha- 
racters is, that the fublime by its folemnity 
takes off from the lovelinefs of beauty*, 


whereas 


* Majefty and love, fays the poet who had moft 
ftudied the art of love, never can dwell together; and 
G 2 therefore 
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whereas the picturefque renders it more 
captivating. 

According to Mr. Burke *, the paffion 
caufed by the great and fublime in zature, 
when thofe caufes operate moft power- 
fully, is aftonifhment ; and aftonifhment is 
that ftate of the foul in which all its mo- 
tions are fufpended with fome degree of 
horror: the fublime alfo, being founded 
on ideas of pain and terror, like them 
operates by ftretching the fibres beyond 
their natural tone. The pafflion excited 
by beauty is love and complacency ; it 


acts by relaxing the fibres fomewhat be- 
low their natural tone +, and this is ac- 
companied 


therefore Juno, whofe beauty was united with majefty, 
had no captivating charms till fhe had put on the ceftus ; 
that is, till fhe had changed dignity for coquetry. 


* Sublime and Beautiful, Part II. Sed. 1. 


+ Ihave heard this part of Mr. Burke’s book criticifed, 
on a fuppofition that pleafure is more generally produced 
from the fibres being ftimulated than from their being 
relaxed, To me it appears that Mr. Burke is right 
with refpe&t to that pleafure which is the effect of 

beauty, 


[ 8 ] 
companied by an inward fenfe of melting 
and languor. 

Whether this account of the effets of 
fublimity and beauty be ftrictly philofophi- 
cal, has, I believe, been queftioned, but 
whether the fibres, in fuch cafes, are really 


eauty, or whatever has an analogy to beauty, according 
to the principles he has laiddown. No man (if we may 
judge from his confeffions) ever felt more ftrongly than 
Rouffeau both the ftimulus of fenfual pleafure and all 
the violent and rapturous emotions of paffion; yet 
what he defcribes as the moft exquifite enjoyment of 
love and beauty is clearly when the fibres are relaxed 
fomewhat below their natural tone: O jeunefle, fi je 
regrette tes plaifirs, ce n’eft pas pour |’ heure de Ja 
jouiflance, c’eft pour celle qui la fuit. 

If we examine our feelings on a warm genial day, 
in a fpot full of the fofteft beauties of nature, the fra- 
grance of {pring breathing around us, pleafure then 
feems to be our natural ftate; to be received, not fought 
after; it is the happinefs of exifting to fenfations of 
delight only; we are unwilling to move, almoft to 
think, and defire only to feel, to enjoy, 

How different is that ative purfuit of pleafure when 
the fibres are braced by a keen air in a wild romantic 
fituation; when the activity of the body almoft keeps 
pece with that of the mind, and eagerly fcales every 
rocky promontory, explores every new recefs. Such 
is the difference between the beautiful and the pictur- 
gique.s 
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ftretched or relaxed, it prefentsa lively image 
of the fenfations often produced by love 
and aftonifhment. 'To purfue the fame train 
of ideas, I may add, that the effect of the 
picturefque is curiofity; an, effe& which, 
though lefs {plendid and powerful, has a 
more general influence ; it neither relaxes 
nor violently ftretches the fibres, but by 
its a€tive agency, keeps them to their full 
tone, and thus, when mixed with either of 
the other characters, corrects the languor 
of beauty, or the horror of fublimity. But 
as the nature of every corrective muft be 
to take. off from the peculiar effect of what 
it is to correct, fo does the picturefque 
when united to either of the others. It 
is the coquetry of nature; it makes beauty 


more amufing, more varied, more playful, 


but alfo, 


& Lefs winning foft, lefs amiably mild.’? 


Again, by its variety, its intricacy, its 


partial concealments, it excites that active 
curiofity which gives play to the mind, 
. loofening 
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joofening thofe iron bonds with which 
aftonifhment chains up its faculties *. 

Where characters, however diftin®t in 
their nature, are perpetually mixed to- 
gether in fuch various degrees and man- 
ners, it is not always eafy to draw the 
exact line of feparation: I think, how- 
ever, we may conclude, that where an 


_obje&, or a fet of objects, is without 


fmoothnefs or grandeur, but from its in- 
tricacy, its fudden and irregular devia- 
tions, its variety of forms, tints, and 
lights and fhadows, is interefting to a 
cultivated eye, it is fimply picturefque ; 
fuch, for inftance, are the rough banks: 
that often inclofe a bye-road or a hol- 
low lane: Imagine the fize of thefe 
banks and the {pace between them to be 
increafed till the lane becomes a deep dell, 
—the coves large caverns,—the peeping 
ftones hanging rocks, fo that the whole 


* This feems to be perfeély applicable to tragi- 
comedy, and is at once its apology and condemna- 
tion. Whatever relieves the mind from a ftrong im- 
preffion, of courfe weakens that imprefiion, 
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may imprefS an idea of awe and gran 
deur;—the fublime will then be mixed 
with the picturefque, though the fcale 
only, not the ftyle of the fcenery, would 
be changed. On the other hand, if parts 
of the banks were fmooth and gently 
floping,—or the, middle fpace a foft clofe- 
bitten turf,—or if a gentle ftream pafled 
between them, whofe clear unbroken fur- 
face reflected all their varieties,—the beau- 
tiful and the picturefque, by means of that 
* foftnefs and fmoothnefs, would then be 
united. 


* Softnefs as well as finoothnefs is become by habit 
a vifible quality, and from the fame kind of fympathy is 
a principle of beauty in many vifible objects. But as 
the hardeft bodies are thofe which receive the higheft 
polifh, and confequently the higheft degree of {mooth- 
nefs, there are a number of objects in which fmoothnefs 
and foftnefs are for that reafon incompatible. The one 
however is not unfrequently miftaken for the other, and 
I have more than once heard pictures which were fo 
{moothly finifhed that they looked like ivory commended 
for their foftnefs. 

The fkin of a delicate woman is an example of foft- 
nefs and fmoothnefs united ; but if by art a higher polit 
is given to the fkin, the foftnefs and (in that cafe I may 

+t add) 
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add) the beauty. is deftroyed. Fur, mofs, hair, wool, 
8c. are comparatively rough, but are foft and yield to 
preflure, and therefore take off from the appearance of 
hardnefs, and alfo of edginefs; a ftone or rock polifhed 
by water is fimoother but lefs foft than when covered 
with mofs, and upon this principle the wooded banks of 
a river have often a fofter general effect than the bare 
fhaven border of a canal. There is the fame difference 
between the grafs of a pleafure-ground mowed to the 
quick and that of a frefh meadow, and it frequently hap- 
pens that by continual mowing the verdure as well as 
the foftnefs is deftroyed, fo much does exceflive attach- 
ment to one principle deftroy its own ends, 

All this fhews that the two characters though dif- 
tinét are feldom wholly unmixed, for as there are 
pigturefque circumftances in many beautiful entire 
buildings, fo there are alfo circumftances of beauty in 
many piCturefque ruins. 
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F the three characters, two only are 

in any degree fubjeét to the im- 
prover ; to create the fublime is above our 
contracted powers, though we may fome- 
times heighten, and at all times lower its 
effects by art. It is, therefore, on a pro- 
per attention to the beautiful and the pictu- 
refque, that the art of improving real land- 
feapes muft depend. ; 

‘As beauty is the moft pleafing of all 
ideas to the human mind, it is very natu 
ral that it fhould be moft fought after, and 
that the name fhould have been applied to 
every fpecies of excellence. Mr. Burke 
has done a great deal towards fettling the 
vague and contradictory ideas which were 
entertained on that fubject, by inveftigat- 

ing 
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ing its principal caufes and effects; but as 
the beft things are often perverted to the 
worft purpofes, fo his admirable treatife has, 
perhaps, been one caufe of the infipidity 
that has prevailed under the name of im- 
provement. Few places have any claim to 
fublimity, and where nature has not given 
them that charaéter, art is ineffectual ; 
beauty, therefore, is the great object, and 
improvers have learned from the higheft 
authority, that two of its principal caufes 
are {moothnefs and gradual variation ; thefe 
qualities are in themfelves very feducing, 
but they are ftill more fo (when applied to 
the furface of ground) from its being in 
every man’s power to produce them; it 
requires neither tafte nor invention, but 
merely the mechanical hand and eye of 
many a common labourer, and he who 
can make a nice afparagus bed has one of 
the moft effential qualifications of an im- 
prover, and may foon learn the whole my{- 
tery of flopes and hanging levels. 


If 
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If the principles of the beautiful, ‘ac- 
cording to Mr. Burke, and thofe of the 
picturefque, according to my ideas, are jut, 
it feldom happens that they are perfectly 
unmixed ; and, I believe, it is for want of 
obferving how nature has blended them, 
and from attempting to make objets beau- 
tiful by dint of fmoothnefs and flowing 
lines, that fo much infipidity has arifen. 

The moft enchanting object the eye 
of man can behold, that which imme- 


diately prefents itfelf to his imagination 


when beauty is mentioned—that, in com- 
parifon of which all other beauty ap- 
pears taftelefs and uninterefting, is the face 
of a beautiful woman; but even there, 
where nature has fixed ‘the throne of 
beauty, the very feat of its empire, the has 
guarded it, in her moft perfect models, from 
its two dangerous foes— infipidity and 
monotony. ° The Greeks (who cannot be 
accufed of having neglected the ftudy of 
beauty, or, like Dutch painters, of having 
fervilely copied whatever was before them) 

judged 
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judged that the ftrait line of the nofe’ and 
forehead was neceflary to give a zeft to all 
the other flowing lines of the face; then 
the eyebrows and the eyelafhes, by their 
projecting fhade over the tran{parent fur- 
face of the eye, and above all the hair, by 
its comparative roughnefs and its partial 
concealments, accompany and relieve the 
foftnefs, clearnefs, and {moothnefs of all 
the reft; where the hair has: no natural. 
roughnefs, it is often artificially curled and 
crifped *, and it cannot be fuppofed that 


both 


® The inftrument for that purpofe is certainly of 
very ancient. date, as Virgil (who probably ftudied the 
coftume of the heroic age) fuppofes it to have been in 
ufe at the time of the Trojan war, and makes Turnus 
fpeak contemptuoufly of Aineas for having his locks 
perfumed, and, as Madame de Sevigné expreffes it, 
frifés naturellement avec des fers ; 


Vibratos calido ferro myrrhaque madentes. 


The natural roughnefs or crifpnefs of hair is often men- 
tioned as a beauty—l’aurée crefpe crini—capelli crepe 
& lunghe & d’oro. " 

In many points the hair has a ftriking relation to 
trees; they refemble each other in their intricacy, their 
ductility, the quicknefs of their growth, their feeming to 
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‘both fexes have been fo often miftaken itk 
what would beft become them. 

Flowers are the moft delicate and beau« 
tiful of all inanimate objects, but their 
queen, the rofe, grows on a rough bufh, 
whofe leaves are ferrated, and which is 
full of thorns. The mofs rofe has the ad- 
dition of a rough hairy fringe, thar almoft 
makes a part of the flower itfelf. The 
arbutus, with its fruit, its pendant flow- 
ers, and rich glofly foliage, is, perhaps, 
the moft beautiful of all the ‘hardier ever- 
green fhrubs; but the bark of it is rugged, 


and the leaves (which, like thofe of the 


acquire frefh vigour from being cut, and in their being 
detached from the folid bodies whence they {fpring; 
they are the varied boundaries, the loofe and airy 
fringes, without which mere earth or mere flefh, how- 
ever beautifully formed, are bald and imperfect, and want 
their moft becoming ornament. 

In catholic countries, where thofe unfortunate victims 
of avarice and fuperftition are fuppofed to renounce all 
idea of pleafing our fex, the firft ceremony is that of 
cutting off their hair, as a facrifice of the moft feducing 
ornament of beauty; and the formal edge of the fillet, 
that prevents a fingle hair from efcaping, is well con- 
trived to deaden the effect of features. 

rofe,; 
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rofe, are'fawed.at the edges) have thoit 
edges pointed upwards, andiclnftering in 
fpikes; and it may poflibly be from that 
circumftance, and from the boughs hav- 
ing the fame upright tendency, that Vir- 
gil calls it arbutus ‘horrida, or, as it ftands 
in fome manufcripts *, horrens. Among 

the 


* This epithet is frequently. applied to fharp pointed 
and jagged objects, in the fame upright pofition—hor- 
rentibus haftis—cautibus horrens Caucafus—horridior 
rufco, &c. . The Delphin edition fuppofes it to be called 
horrida, quia raris eft foliis; but the arbutus is far froma 
being thin of leaves, when in a flourifhing ftate. Ruzus 
may probably have taken this idea from a verfe inthe 
7th Eclogue—rara tegit arbutus umbra, which-he in- 
terprets, raris inumbrat foliis ; _ but in another place 
Virgil calls it, frondentia arbuta; and if rara, in the firft 
paflage, does mean thin (as:Martyn has alfo rendered it) 
it accords but ill with tegit, and with the fhepherd’s re- 
queft—folititium pecori defendite : I therefore imagine 
rara. may mean, in that place, (as. it does.in many lan- 
guages) excellent—-rarum, quod non ubique reperitur, 
unde pro praeftanti fumitur. ‘Stef, Thef, Martyn thinks 
it is called horrida from the roughne({s.of the bark ; but 
an epithet, which applies to the tree in general, is more 
likely to be given from the general outward form than 
from a particular part lefs apparent, and often entirely 
hid. Many plants point their leaves downwards, as the 
jilac, chefnut, Portugal laurel, &c. Whoever will com- 
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the foreign oaks, maples, &c. thofe ard 
particularly efteemed, whofe leaves (ac- 
cording to a common, though perhaps 
contradictory phrafe) are beautifully jag« 
ged. 

The oriental plane has always been 
reckoned a tree of the greateft beauty: 
Xerxes’ paffion for one of them is well 
known, as alfo the high eftimation they 
were held in by the Greeks and Romans: 
the furface of its leaves is fmooth and 
glofly, and of a bright pleafant green ; but 
they are fo deeply indented, and {0 full of | 
fharp angles, that the tree itfelf is often 
diftinguifhed by the name of the true 
Jagged oriental plane. 

‘The vine leaf has, in * all re{pects, a 


pare the arbutus and the Portugal Jaurel, both whofe leaves 
are ferrated, will find how ftrongly the epithet, horrens, 
applies to the former. Of the verb horreo, Stephens fays, 
proprie cum pili fetaeque in animante eriguntur; vul- 
garly, ftand an end; capilli horrent. 


* The leaf of the Burgundy vine is rough, and its in- 
feriority, in point of beauty, to the f{mooth-leaved vines, 
is, I think, very apparent, and clearly owing to that cir- 
cumftance, 

ftrong 
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ftrong refemblance to the leaf of the plane, 
and that extreme richnefs of effet, which 
every body muft be ftruck with in them 
both, is greatly owing to thofe fharp 
angles, thofe fudden variations fo contrary 
to the idea of beauty when confidered by 
itfelf—On the other hand, a clutter of fine 
grapes, in point of form, tint, and light and 
fhadow; is a {pecimen of unmixed beauty, 
and the vine, with its fruit, one of the 
moft ftriking inftances of the union of the 
two chara@ers; in which, however, that 
of beauty infinitely prevails; and who will 
- venture to affert that the charm of the 
whole would be greater by feparating 
them? by taking off all the angles and 
fhatp points, and making the outline of the 
leaves as round and flowing as that of the 
fruit f—-The effect of thefe jagged points 
atid angles is more ftrongly fete in 
feulpture, efpecially of vafes of metal, 
where the vine leaf, if imprudently hand- 
‘led, would at leaft prove that fharpnefs 
3s very contrary to the beautiful in feeling ; 
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and the analogy between the two fenfes is 
furely very juft. It may alfo be re- 
marked, that in all fuch works fharpnefs 
of execution is a term of high praife. 

- I mutt here obferve (and I muft beg to 
call the reader’s attention to what feems 
to me to throw a ftrong light on the whole 
of the fubjeét) that almoft all ornaments 
are rough, and moft of them fharp, which 
is a mode of roughnefs, and, confidered 
analogically, the moft contrary to beauty 
of any mode. But as the ornaments are 
rough, fo the ground. is generally {mooth,, 
which fhews, that though fmoothnefs is 
the ground, the effential quality of beauty, 
without which it ean fcarcely exift, yet that 
roughnefs, in its different modes and de-. 
grees, is the ornament, the fringe of beau- 
ty—that which gives it life and f{pirit, and 
preferves it from baldnefs and infipidity *. 

| The 


* The moft beautiful of all founds, that of the hu- 
aman voice, appears to the greateft advantage when there 
is fome degree of fharpnefs in the inftrument that ac. 
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The column is fmooth, the capital is 
tough; the facing of a building fmooth; 
the frize and cornicé rough and fuddenly 
projecting': fo it is in vafes, in ems 
broidery; in every thing that admits of ors 
nament +; and as ornament is the moft 

prominent 


Gompaties it, as in the harp, the violin, or the harpfi- 
chord: the flute; or even the organ, have too much of 
the famé quality of found; they give no relief to the 
voice; it is like accompanying f{mooth water. with 
fmooth banks, Often iri the fweeteft and moft flowing 
melodies, difcords {which are analogous to angles and 
fharpnefs) are introduced to relieve the ear from that lan= 
guor and wearinefs which long continued fmoothnefs 
always brings on; yet will any one fay, that, confidered 
feparately, the found of a harpfichord is as beautiful as 
that of a flute, or of a human voice; or that they ought 
to be claffed together? or that difcords are as beautiful 
as concords; or that both are beautiful, becaufe when 
they are mixed with judgment the whole is more de- 
lightful ? Does not this fhew that what is very juftly 
called beautiful, from ‘the effential qualities of beauty 
being’ predominant, is frequently, nay, generally compo- 
fite, and that we act againft the conftant practice of 
nature and of judicious art, when we endeavour to make 
objeéts more beautiful by depriving’ them of what gives’ 
beauty fome of its moft powerful attractions. 
+ A goblet, rich with gems and rough with gold.—= 
Pallam fignis auroque rigentem. 
H 4 Confider 
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prominent and ftriking part of a beautiftl 
whole, it is frequently taken for the moft 
effential part, and obtains the firft place 
in defcriptions. But were an architect to 
ornament the fhafts as well as the capitals 
of his columns, and all the {mooth ftone 
work of his houfe or temple, there are few 
people who would not be fentible of the 
difference between a beautiful building 
and one richly ornamented. This, in my 
mind, is the f{pirit of that famous reproof 
ef Apelles (among all the painters of an- 
tiquity the moft renowned for beauty) to 
one of his fcholars who was loading a 
Helen with ornaments; “ Young man,” 
faid he, “ not being able to paint her beau- 
tiful, you have made her rich.” 


. Confider what is the natural, the only procefs ia 
ornamenting any fmooth furface, independently of co- 
lour; it muft be by making it lefs fmooth, that is, com- 
paratively rough: there muft be different degrees and 
modes of roughnefs, of fharpnefs, and this is the character 
of thofe ornaments that have been admired for ages. 
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S, notwithftanding the various and 
{triking lights in which Mr, Burke 

has placed all that relates to beauty,, and 
the very clofe and convincing analogies 
he has. drawn from the other fenfes to 
fhew how much fmoothne/s is effential to 
it, that pofition has been doubted *; I 
hope 


* A perfon of the moft unqueftioned abilities and 
general accuracy of fudgment, but who had not paid 
much attention to this fubject, aflerted that a variety of 
objects were beautiful without the leaft fmoothnefs, and 
that the picturefque was always included either in the 
fublime or the beautiful. I afked him what he would 
call an old rugged mofly oak, with branches twifted 
into fudden and irregular deviations, but which had no 
character of grandeur ¥ he faid, he fhould call it a pretty 

H 3 tree. 
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hope it will not be thought prefumptuous 
in me to offer fome farther illuftrations on 
a fubject he has treated fo copioufly and 
in fo mafterly a manner, I am, indeed, 
highly interefted in the queftion, for if his 
principles are falfe, mine are equally fo. 
I imagine the doubt to have arifen from 


its being fuppofed that all that ftrongly 


attracts and captiyates the eye is included 
in the fublime and the beautiful; but I 
cannot help flattering myfelf, that the 
having confidered and compared the three 
characters together has thrown a reci~ 
procal light on each; and that the pic- 
turefque fills up a vacancy between the 
fublime and the beautiful, and accounts 
for the pleafure we receive from many 
objects on principles diftinct from either, 
which objects fhould therefore be placed 
on a feparate clafs. 


tree. He would probably haye been furprifed if I had 
called one of Rembrant’s old hags a pretty woman 3 and 
yet they are as much alike as a tree and a woman can 
well he, 


One 
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One principal effect of fmoothnefs, and 
to which perhaps it owes its fo general 
_power of pleafing, is, that it gives an ap- 
pearance of quiet and repofe to all objects; 
* roughnefs, on the contrary, a {pirit and 
animation. Thefe feem to me likewife the 


* By roughnefs I mean what is in any way contrary 
to fmoothnefs; whatever is rough, rugged, or angular, 
whether the objeét be polifhed or unpolifhed. Accord- 
ing to this definition, polifhed furfaces if cut into an- 
gles, as polifhed fteel, glafs, or diamond, can no longer 
be confidered as fmooth objects, though parts of them 
will be {mooth. 

A diamond when {mooth has, like other polifhed fur- 

faces, a confiderable degree of ftimulus, but when its 
furface is cut into fharp points and angles, it becomes 
‘infinitely more ftimulating: it is by means of thefe 
angles, of thefe fharp points, that a diamond acquires 
its diftinguifhed title of a brilliant; without them a 
piece of cut-glafs (as it is termed) would deferve it 
better. 

Again (to confider broken lights in another point 
of view) we can bear the full uninterrupted {plendor 
of the fetting fun, nay, can gaze on the orb, itfelf 
with little uneafinefs, but when its rays are broken 
by paffing through a thin fcreen of leaves and 
branches (as in a lane) no eye is proof againft the ir- 
ritation, 
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moft prevailing effects of the beautiful and 
the picturefque; thefe the means by which 
they generally operate, and if thefe pre- 
mifes are true, it will be juft to conclude, 
that where there is a want of fmoothnefs 
there isa want of repofe, and confequently 
of beauty; and on the other hand, that 
where there is no roughnefs there is a 
want of {fpirit and ftimulus, and confe- 

quently of picturefquenefs, | 
The fenfe of feeing (as I before ob- 
ferved) is fo much indebted to that of feel- 
ing for a number of igs perceptions, that 
there is no confidering the one abftractedly 
from the other; he therefore would reafon 
very ill on the effeGs of vifion, who fhould 
leave out our ideas of rough and {mooth, 
of hard and foft, of thicknefs, diftance, &c. 
becaufe they were originally acquired by 
the touch, I fhould on that account fup- 
pote, that befides the real irritation which 
they produce by means of broken lights, 
all broken rugged furfaces have alfo, by 
{ympathy, 
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fympathy, fomething of the fame effe& on 
the fight as on the touch; and if it be 
true (as it probably will be acknowledg- 
ed) that {mooth furfaces, where there is 
no immediate irritation from light, give a 
repofe to the eye, rugged and broken 
ones muft produce a contrary impre{- 
fion. 

But though it feems highly probable 
that broken and angular furfaces, both 
from fympathy and from real irritation of 
the organ, ftimulate more than fuch as are 
{mooth, yet the ftimulus from whence the 
moft conftant and marked effeéts proceed, 
that which in a peculiar manner belongs 
to the picturefque, and diftinguifhes it 
from the beautiful,—arifes principally from 
its twq great characteriftics, intricacy and 
variety, as produced by roughnefs and 
fudden deviation, and as oppofed to the 
comparative monotony of fmootlmefs and 


flowing lines. 
If we take any {mooth objed, whofe 
lines 
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lines are flowing, fuch as a down of the 
fineft turf with gently fwelling knolls and _ 
hillocks of every foft and undulating form, 
though the eye may repofe on this with 
pleafure, yet the whole is feen at once, 
and no farther curiofity is excited ; but let 
thofe {welling knolls (without altering the 
{cale) be changed into beld broken pro- 
montories, with rude overhanging rocks ; 
inftead of the {mooth turf, let there be furze, 
heath, or fern, with open patches between, 
and fragments of rocks and large ftones 
lying in irregular maffes, it is clear, on the 
fuppofition of thefe two {pots being of the 
fame extent and on the fame fcale, that 
the whole of the one may be compre- 
~ hended immediately, and that if you tra- 
. werfe it in every direction little new can 
occur; while in the other every ftep 
changes the whole of the compofition. 
Then each of thefe broken promontories 


and fragments have as many fuddenly va- 
rying forms and afpects as they have breaks, 


even 


fm 


even without light and fhade; but when 
the fun does fhine upon them, each break 
is the occafion of fome brilliant light op- 
pofed to fome fudden fhadow: All thefe 
deep coves, hollows, and fiffures invite the 
eye to penetrate into their recefles, yet 
keep its curiofity alive and unfatisfied ; 
whereas in the other, the light and thadow 
has the fame uniform unbroken chara@ter 
as the ground itfelf. | 

I have in both thefe fcenes avoided any 
mention of trees; for in all trees of every 
growth there is a comparative roughnefs 
and intricacy, which, ‘unlefs counteracted 
by great {kill in the improver, will always 
prevent abfolute monotony: Yet the dif- 
ference between thofe which appear plant- 
ed or cleared for the purpofe of beauty, 
and where the ground is perfe@tly fmooth 
about them, and thofe which are wild and 
uncleared, and the ground of the fame 
character, is very apparent. Take, for in- 
ftance, any open grove where the trees, 


though 
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though neither in rows nor at equal dif- 
tances, are detached from each other, and 
cleared from all underwood; the turf on 
which they ftand fmooth and level, and 
their ftems diftinétly feen; fuch a grove 
of full-grown flourifhing trees, that have 
had room to extend their heads and 
branches, is defervedly called beautiful; and 
if a gravel road winds eafily through it, the. 
whole will be in character. 

But whoever has been among forefts, 
and has feen the effe& of wild tangled 
thickets opening into glades half. feen 
acrofs the {tems of old ftag-headed oaks 
and twifted beeches, and of the irregular 
tracks of wheels, of men, and of animals, 
feeking or forcing their way in every di- 
rection, muft have felt how differently the 
ftimulus of curiofity is excited in two fuch 
fcenes ; and the effect of the lights and 
fhadows is exactly in proportion to the in- 
tricacy of the objects. 


From all this it appears, that as a cet+ 
tain 
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tain degree of ftimulus or irritation is ne« 
ceflary to the picturefque, fo, on the other 
hand, a {oft and pleating repofe is equally ' 
the effect and the charatteriftic of the 
beautiful. 

The peculiar beauty of the moft beau- 
tiful of all landfcape painters is chara@ter- 
ifed by il ripofo di Claudio, and when the 
mind of man is in the delightful ftate of 
repofe, of which Claude’s, pictures. gre 
the image,—when he feels that mild and 
equal funthine of the foul. which warms 
and cheers, but neither inflames nog irri- 
tates,—his heart feems to dilate with hap- 
pines, he is difpofed to every a@t of kind- 
neis and benevolence, to love and cherith 
allaround him. Thefe are the fenfations 
that beauty, confidered generally, and with- 
out any diftinction of nature or fex, does 
and ought to infpire. A mind in fucha 
ftate is like a pure and tranquil lake, the 
flighteft impulfe on whofe furface excites 
a correfpondent motion jn its waters, 
which gently expand themfelves on every 
. fide ; 
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fide ; but if the heavieft mafs be thrown 
into a rapid ftream the effet is fhort- 
lived ; if into a river tumbling over ftones, 
or dafhing among rocks, it is momentary + 
this is an emblem of irritation as the other 
of repofe. 

Irritation * 1s irideed the fource of our 
moft active and lively pleafures, but its 


nature, like the pleafures which {pring 
frqm it, is eager, hurrying, impetuous 5 
and when the mind is agitated, from what- 
ever caufe, thofe mild and foft emotions 
which flow from beauty, and of which 


* J am aware that irritation is generally ufed in a 
bad. fenfe, rather as afource of pain than of pleafure ; 
but that is the cafe with many words and expreffions 
which relate to our more eager and tumultuous emo- 
tions, and feems to point out their diftin& nature and 
origin. We talk of the ftings of pleafure, of being 
goaded on by defire. “I'he god of love (and who will 
deny love to be a fource of pleafure?) is armed with 
flames, with envenomed fhafts, with every inftrument 
of irritation : 


Of all that breathes, the various progeny, 
Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. 


beauty 
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beauty is the genuine fource, are {carcely 
perceived. Let thofe who have been 
ufed to obferve the works of nature refle@ 
on their fenfations when viewing the 
fmooth and tranquil {cene of a beautiful 
lake,—or the wild, abru pt, and noify one of 
a picturefque river: I think they will own 
them to have been as different as the 
{cenes themfelves, and that nothing but 
the poverty of language makes us. call 
two fenfations fo diftin& from each other 
by the common name of pleafure. 

-Having confidered the effects of repofe 
and irritation. as caufed by the fixed pro- 
perties of material objects, I will now ex- 
amine how they are produced by what is 
immaterial and uncertain; and how far 
the various accidents of light and thadow 
(two oppofite though almoft infeparable’ 
ideas, and which therefore in the language 
of painters are often combined into one) 
correfpond with the inherent qualities of 
objects, and with their operation on the 
mind, - 
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‘Nothing is more obvious than that 
all firong and brilliant lights, - all fud- 
den contrafts of them with deep fha- 
dows; ftimulate the organ of fight. It 
is equally obvious that all foft quiet 
lights, and fuch as infenfibly melt into 
fhadow, and emerge from it again in the 
fame gradual manner, give a pleafing * re- 
pofe to the eye: Thefe pofitions will be 
inoft aptly illuftrated, and their applica- 
tions to the beautiful and the picturefque 
moft clearly pointed out by attending to 
the practice of two painters whofe works 
are in the higheft efteem, and the ftyle 
and character of them eftablifhed by ge- 


neral confent. . 


' *® Te is this charm of repofe and of feftnefs that 
poets lay fo much ftrefs on when they defcribe the 
beauties of moon-light, which many of them feem to 
do with peculiar fondnefs: 
; <¢ Now reigns 
« Fullcorb’d the moon, and with more pleafing light 
“ Shadowy fets off the face of things.’” 


And that feeling paffage in Shakefpear : 


« How fweet the moon-light /eps upon yon bank.”? 


The 
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The genius of Rubens was ftrongly 
turned to the picturefque difpofition of his 
figures, fo as often to facrifice every other 
confideration to the intricacy, contraft, and 
firiking variations of his groupes, Sucha 
difpofition of objeéts feems to call for 
fomething fimilar in the nynagement of 
the light and fhade, and accordingly we 
owe the moft ftriking examples of both to 
his fertile invention. In point of brilli- 
ancy, of fuch extreme fplendour of light 
as is on the verge of glare*, no pictures 
can ftand in competition with thofe of 
Rubens: fometimes thofe lights are almoft 
unmixed with fhade; at other times they 
burft from dark fhadows, they glance on 
the different parts of the picture, and pro- 
duce that flicker (as it fometimes is 
called) fo captivating to the eye; but fo 


* I fpeak of thofe pictures (and they are very nume- 
rous) in which he aimed at great brilliancy. As no 
one poflefled more entirely all the principles of his art, 
on fome occafions the folemn breadth of his light and 
fade is as {triking as its force and {plendour on others, 
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dangerous when attempted by inferior 
artifts, and lefs mafters of the principles 
of harmony than that great painter, All 
thefe dazzling effects are heightened by 


the fpirited management of his pencil, by. 


thofe tharp animated touches * that give 
life and energy to every object. 
Correggio's 


% Many painters, when they reprefent any ftriking 
effeéts of light, leave the touches of the pencil more 
rough and ftrongly marked than the quality of the 
obicéts themfelves feems to juftify. Rembrant, who 
fucceeded beyond all others in thefe forcible effects, 
carried alfo this method of creating them farther than 
any other matter. Thofe who have feen his famous 
picture in the ftadthoufe at Amfterdam may remember 
afigure highly ‘Iluminated, whofe drefs is a filver tiflue, 
with fringes, taffels, and other ornaments nearly of the 
fame brilliant colour. It is the moft furprifing initance 
L ever faw of the effect of that rough manner of pencil- 
ling, in producing what moft nearly approaches to the 
glitter, and to the irritation which is caufed by real 
light when acting powerfully on any objects and this 
too, with a due attention to general harmony, and with 
fuch 2 commanding truth of reprefentation as no high 
finifhing can give. 

It feems to me, that this may be accounted for on 
the principle I have before mentioned, of roughnefs in 
material objects being a caule, of irritation: light in 

itfelf 
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Correggio’s principal attention (in point 
of form) was directed to flow of outline 
and gradual variation; of this he ne- 
ver entirely loft fight even in his moft 
capricious fore-{fhortenings ; and his ftyle 
of light and fhadow is fo congenial, 
that the one feems the natural confe- 
quence of the other. He is always cited 
as the moft perfect model of thofe foft 
and infenfible tranfitions, of that union 
of effect, which, above every thing elfe, 
imprefles the general idea of loveli- 
nefs. The manner of his pencilling is 
exactly of a piece with the reft; all feems 
melted together, yet with fo nice a judg- 
ment as to avoid, by fome of thofe free yet 


itfelf has nothing that bears any relation to rough or 
{mooth ; but when ftrong, irritates in a high degree: As 
painting cannot attain to the full {plendour even of re- 
flected light, and as that {plendour acts by ftimulating, it 
is natural that painters fhould have helped out the infuf- 
ficiency of the art by fome other ftimulus, and by in- 
creafing the irritating quality of the object illuminated, 
have ftrove to make a nearer approach to that of light 
itfelf. 
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delicate touches, the hardnefs as well as 
the infipidity of what is called high finifh- 
‘ing. Correggio’s pictures are indeed as 
far removed from monotony as from glare ; 
he feems to have felt beyond all others the 
exact degree of brilliancy that accords with 
the foftnefs of beauty, and to have been, 
with regard to dt what Claude was in 
landfcape. : ? 
The pictures of Claude are brilliant in 
a high degree; but that brilliancy is fo 
diffufed over the whole of them, fo hap- 
pily balanced, it is fo mellowed and fub- 
dued by that almoft vifible atmofphere 
which pervades every part, and unites all 
together, that nothing in particular catches 
the eye ; the whole 1s fplendor, the whole 


is repofe ; every thing lit up, every thing 


in fweeteft harmony. Rubens in his 
jand{cap ses differs as ftrongly from Claude 
as he does from Correggio in his figures; 
they are full of the peculiarities and pic 
turefque accidents in nature; of ftriking 
contrafts of form, colour, and light and 
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fhadow ; fun-beams burfting through a 
{mall opening in a dark wood—a rainbow 
againft a ftormy fky—effe&s of thunder 
and lightning — torrents rolling down 
trees torn up by the roots, and the dead 
bodies of men and animals; with many 
other fublime.and picturefque circum- 
ftances. Thefe fudden gleams, thefe ca- 
taracts of light, thefe bold oppofitions of 
clouds and darknefs, which he has fo no- 
bly introduced, would deftroy all the 
beauty and elegance of Claude: On 
the other hand, the mild and equal fun- 
thine * of that charming painter would as ill 

accord 


* Nothing is fo captivating, or feems fo much to ac- 
cord with our ideas of beauty, as the {miles of a beauti- 
ful countenance; yet they have fometimes a ftriking 
mixture of the other character. Of this kind are thofe 
fmiles which break out fuddenly from a ferious, fome- 
times from almoft a fevere countenance, and which, 
when that gleam is over, leave no trace of it behind— 


Like to the lightning in a collied night, 
Which e’er a man has time to fay, behold ! 


The jaws of darknefs do devour it up.. 
13 | This 


we 


accord with the twifted and fingular forms, 


and the bold and animated variety of the 


landfcapes of Rubens. 

Thefe few inftances from the art of 
painting (and miny more might eafily be 
produced ) fhew how much foftnefs, 
fmoothnefs, gradual variation of form, in- 
fenfible tranfitions from light to fhadow, 
and general repofe, are the charaéteriftic 
marks of artifts moft renowned for beau- 
ty; and thefe caufes operate fo powerfully 
when united, that notwithftanding the 


This fudden effet is often hinted at by the Italian 
poets, as appears by their allufion to the moft{fudden and 
dazzling of lights;—-gli /eintilla un rifo—lampeggia un 
rHo—il balenar dun rifo. 

There is another fmile which feems in the fame de- 
gree to accord with the ideas of beauty only: It is that 
{mile which proceeds from a mind full of fweetnefs and 
fenfibility, and which, when it is over, ftill leaves on the 
countenance its mild and amiable impreffion ; as after 
the fun is fet, the mild glow of his rays is ftill diffufed 
over every object. This fmile, with the glow that ac- 
companies it, is beautifully painted by Milton, as molt 
becoming an inhabitant of heaven: 


To whom the angel, with a {mile that glow’d 
Celeftial rofy red, love’s proper hue, 
» Thus aniwer’d. 
pur ¢c 
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pure outline, and the happy mixture of the 
antique character in Raphael, the angelic 
air of Guido, and the peculiar and feparate 
beauties of other painters, I believe that 
moft people, if they were afked what pic- 
tures (taking every circumftance toge- 
ther) appeared to them moft beautiful, 
and had left the fofteft and moft pleafing 
impreffion, they would give it for Correg- 
gio.—In beauty of landfcape Claude has 
no competitor, 
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HESE effeéts of harmony and re- 

pofe naturally lead me to that great 
principle of the art of * painting (for it 
is the great connecting and harmonizing 
principle of nature) breadth of light and 
fhadow. 

What is called breadth feems to bear 
nearly the fame relation to light and fha- 
dow as fmoothnefs does to material ob- 
jects; for as all uneven furfaces caufe more 
trritation than thofe which are {mooth, 
and thofe moft of all that are broken into 
little inequalities, fo thofe lights and fha- 
dows that are fcattered and broken are 


* Or rather, in amore juft and comprehenfive view, 
of that art which chiefly, by means of light and fhadow, 
bodies forth the forms of things from a plain furface, and 
which, being independent of colours, includes every 
fpecies of drawing and engraving. 


infinitely 
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infinitely more irritating than thofe which 
are broad and continued. Every perfon of 
the leait obfervation muft have remarked 
how éroad the lights and fhadows are on 
a fine evening in nature, or (what is al- 
moft the fame thing) in a picture of 
Claude. He muft equally have remark- 
ed the extreme difference between fuch 
lights and fhadows, and thofe meagre 
and frittered ones that fometimes difgrace 
the works of painters in other refpects of 
great excellence, and which prevail in na-- 
ture when the fun-beams, refracted and 
difperfed in every direction by a number 
of white flickering»clouds, create a perpe- 
tually fhifting glare, and keep the eye in 
a ftate of conftant irritation. All fuch 
accidental effects arifing from clouds, 
though they ftrongly thew the general 
principle, and are highly proper to be 
ftudied by all lovers of painting or of na- 
ture, yet not being fubject to our con- 
troul, are of lefs ufe to improvers; -a great 


deal however zw fubject to our controul, 
and 
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and I believe we may lay it down as a 


very general maxim, that in proportion as 
the objects are {cattered, unconnected, and 
in patches, the lights and fhadows will be 
fo too, and vice verfa. 

If, for inftance, we fuppofe a continued 
{weep of hills, either entirely wooded or 
entirely bare, and under the influence of a 
low cloudlefs fun; whatever parts are ex- 
pofed to that fun will have one broad light 
upon them, whatever are hid from it one 
broad fhade. If we again fuppofe this 
wood to have been thinned in fuch a man- 
ner as to have left maffes, groupes, and 
fingle trees fo difpofed as to prefent a 
pleafing and connected whole, though with 
detached parts; or, if we fuppofe the bare 
hills to have been planted in the fame 
ftyle, the variety of light and (hadow will 
be greatly increafed, and the general 
breadth ftill be preferved ; nor would that 
breadth be injured if an old ruin, a cot- 
tage, or any building of a quiet tint was 
difcovered among the trees. But if the 
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wood were fo thinned as to have a poor, 
fcattered, unconnected appearance; or the 
hills planted in clumps, patches, and de- 
tached trees, the lights and thadews would 
have the fame broken disjointed effed as 
the objects themfelves. If to this were 
added any harth contraft, fuch as clumps 
of firs and white buildings, the irritation 
would be greatly increafed. In all thefe 
cafes, the eye, inftead of repofing on one 
broad connected whole, is ftopt and har- 
rafled by little difunited difcordant parts: 
I of courfe {uppofe the fun to aé& on thefe 
different objects with equal fplendour ; for 
there are fome days when the whole {ky 
is fo full of jarring lights, that the tha- 
dieft groves. and avenues hardly preferve 
their {olemnity ; and there are others when 
the atmofphere (like the lait glazing of a 
picture) foftens into mellownefs whatever 

is crude throughout the land{cape. 
This is peculiarly the effect of * twilight; 
for 


* Milton, whofe eyes feem to have been moft fen- 
fibly affeted by every accident and gradation of light, 
{and 
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for at that delightful time even artificial 
water, however naked, edgy, and tame 
its banks, will often receive a momentary 
charm, when all that 1s {cattered and cut- 
ting, all that difgufts a paintet’s eye, 1s 
blended together in one broad and footh- 
ing harmony of light and fhadow. I have 
more than once at fuch a moment hap- 
pened to arrive at a place entirely new to 
me, and have been ftruck in the higheft 


(and that poflibly in a great degree from the weaknefs, 
and confequently the irritability of thofe organs) {peaks 
always of twilight with peculiar pleafure. He has even 
reverfed what Socrates did by philofophy ; he has called 
up twilight from earth and placed it in heaven : 


From that high mount of God whence light and fhade 
Spring forth, the face of brighteft heaven had chang’d 
To grateful twilight. 


‘What is alfo fingular, he has in this paflage made 
fhade an effence equally with light, not merely a priva- 
tion of it; a compliment never, l believe, paid to fha= 
dow before, but which might be expected from his 
averfion to glare fo frequently and ftrongly exprefled : 


Hide me from day’s garih eye. 


When the fun begins to fling 


His faring beams, 


degtec 
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degree with the appearance of wood, wa- 
ter, and buildings, that feemed to accom- 
pany and fet off each other in the happieft 
manner, and have felt impatient to exa- — 
mine all thefe beauties by day-light : 


* At leneth the morn and cold indifference came.” 


The charm which held them together, 
and made them ac fo -powerfully as a 
whole, was gone. 

It may perhaps be faid, that the imagi=. 
nation, from a few imperfed hints, may 
form beauties which have no exiftence, 
and that indifference may naturally arife 
from thofe phantoms not being realized. 
I am far from denying the power of par- 
tial concealment and ob{curity on the ima» 
gination ; but in thefe cafes the fame fet 
of objeéts, when feen by twilight, is often 

eautiful as a picture, and would appear 
highly fo if exactly reprefented on the 
canvais; but in full day-light the fun, as it 
were, ecompounds what had been fo hap- 
pily mixed together, and feparates a ftrik- 


ae 
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ing whole into detached unimpreflive 
parts. 

Nothing, I believe, would be of more 
fervice in forming a tafte for general effect 
and general compofition, than to obferve 


the fame feenes after fun-fet, and in the 
full diftinétnefs of day. In fact, twilight 
does what an improver ought to do; it 


connects what was before {cattered ; it fills 
up ftaring, meagre vacancies ; it deftroys 
edginefs, and by giving fhadow as well.as 
light to water, at once increafes both its 
brilliancy and {oftnefs. It muft however 
be obferved, that twilight, while it takes 
off the edginefs of thofe objects which are 
below. the horizon, more. fenfibly ma rks the 
outline of thofe which are oppofed to the 
fky, and confequently difcovers the defects 
as well as the beauties of their forms. 
From this circumftance, improvers may 
Jearn 2 very ufefal leffon, that the outline 
again{t the fky fhould be particularly at- 
tended to, fo that nothing lumpy, meagre, 
er difcordant fhould be there ; at all times, 
in fach a fituation, the form is made out, 

but 


ee 


but moft of all when twilight has melted 
the other parts together, At that time 
many varied and elegant fhapes of trees 
and groupes diftintly appear, which were 
{carcely noticed in the more general dif- 
fution of light; then too the ftubborn 
clump (which before was but too plainly 
feen) makes a {till fouler blot on the ho- 
rizon; while there is a glimmering of 
light he maintains his poft, nor yields till 
even his blacknefs is at laft confounded in 
the general blacknefs of night, 

Thefe are the powers and effects of that 
breadth I have been defcribing ; it is a 
fource of vifual pleafure diftiné from all 
others ; for abjects which in themfelves 
are neither beautiful, fublime, nor pictu- 
re{que, are incidentally made to delight 
the eye from their being produdive of 
breadth. This feems to account fer the 
pleafure we receive from many maffive 
heavy objects,"which, when deprived of 
the effect of that harmonizing principle, 
and confidered fiugly, are even politively 


ugly 
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ugly. Such, indeed, is the effee& of 
breadth, that pidtures or drawings emi- 
nently poffefled of it, though they fhould 
have no other merit, will always attract | 
the attention of a cultivated eye before 
others where the detail is admirable, but 
where this mafter-principle 1s wanting. 
The mind, however, requires to be ftimu- 
lated as well as foothed, and there is in 
this, as in fo many other inftances, a 
ftrong analogy between painting and mu- 
fic: the firft effect of mere breadth of 
light and {hadow is to the eye what that of 
mere harmony of founds is to the ears both 
produce a pleafing repofe, a calm fober de- 
light, which, if not relieved by fomething 
lefs uniform, foon finks into diftafte and 
wearinefs; for repofe and fleep are often 
fynonymous terms, and always nearly al- 
lied. But as the principle of harmony 


muft be pre eferved in the wildett and moft 


eccentric pieces of muiic, In thofe where 
fudden ‘and quickly varying emotions of 
the foul are exprefled, fo that of breadth 

mutt 
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tuft be in {cenes of buftle and feeming 
confufion; and where the wildeft {cenery 
or moft violent agitations of nature are 
reprefented ; and one may here parody 
that frequently quoted paflage of Shakef- 
peare, “ in the very tofrent, tempeft, and 
whirlwind of the elements, thé artift, in 
painting them, muft acquire a breadth 
that will give them fmoothnefs.” 

There is, however, no fmall difficulty 
in uniting breadth with the detail, the 
fplendid variety, and marked charater of 
nature. Claude is admirable in this as in 
almoft every other refpect; with the 
greateft accuracy of detail, and truth of 
character, his pictures have the breadth 
of the fimpleft wathed drawing, or aqua 
tinta print, where little elfe is exprefied or 
intended. In a ftrong light they are full 
of interefting and entettaining particulars ; 
and as twilight comes on (an effect I have 
obferved with great delight) they have the 
fame gradual fading of the glimmering 
Jand{cape as in real nature, 
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This art of preferving breadth with 
detail and brilliancy has been ftudied with 
great fuccefs by T eniers, [an Steen, and 
many of the. Dutch mafters. Oftade’s 
pictures and etchings are among the hap- 
pieft examples of it; but above all others, 
the works of that fearce and wonderful 
mafter, Gerard Dow. His eye feems to 


have had ‘a microfcopic power in regard 


to the minute texture of objects (for in his 
paintings they bear the fevere trial of the 
ftrongeft magnifier) and at the fame time 
the oppofite faculty of excluding all parti- 
culars with refpect to breadth and general 
effe&t. .. His mafter, Rembrant, though he 
did not attend to minute detail, yet. by that 
commanding manner of. marking, with - 
equal force and juftnefs, the leading cha- 
racter of each obiect, produced an idea of 
detail much beyond what is really. ex- 
prefied. Many of the great Italian maf- 
ters have done this alfo, and with a tafte, 
and a grandeur and noblenefs of ftile un- 
known to the inferior {chools, though 

none 
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nene have exceeded or even equalled 
Rembrant in truth, force, and effe&. But 
when artifts, negleCting the variety of detail, 
and thofe chataéteriftic features that wel] 
fupply its place, content themfelves with 
mere breadth, and propofe that as the 
final object of attainment, their produc- 
tions, and the intereft excited by them, 
will be, in comparifon of the ftyles I have 
mentioned, what a metaphyfical treatife is 
to Shakefpeare or Fielding; they will be 
rather illuftrations of a principle than re- 
prefentations of what is real; a fort of ab« 
ftract idea of nature, not very unlike | 
Crambe’s abftra&t idea of a lord mayor. 

As nothing is more flattering to the 
vanity and indolence of mankind, than the 
being able to produce a pleafing general 
effect witlr little labour or {tudy, fo no- 
thing more obftruéts the progrefs of the 
art than fuch a facility : yet till thefe ab- 
ftracts are by no means without their 
comparative merit, and they have their 
ufe as well-as their danger ; they fhew 
how much may be effected by the mere 
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naked principle, and the great fuperi- 
ority ¢hat alone gives to whatever is 
formed upon it, over thofe things which 
are done on no principle at all; where the 
feparate objects are fet down as it were 
article by article, and where the confufion 
of lights’ fo perplexes the eye, that one 
might fuppofe the artift had looked at 
them through a multiplying glafs. 

I may, perhaps, be thought to have 
dwelt longer on this article than the prin- 
cipal defign of my book feemed to require ; 
but though (as I mentioned in a former 
part) the ftudy of light and fhadow ap- 
pears, at firtt fight, to belong exclufively 
to the painter, yet, like every thing which 
relates to that charming art, it will be 
found of infinite fervice to the improver ; 
indeed, the violations of this principle of 
breadth and harmony of light and fhadow 
are, perhaps, more frequent, and more 
difguftingly offenfive than thofe of any 
other. 

Some people feem to have a fort of 
callus over their organs of fight, as others 

ia over 
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over thofe of hearing ; and as the callous 
hearers feel nothing in mufic but kettle- 
drums and trombones, fo the callous fe-ers 
can only be moved by ftrong oppofitions 
of black and white, or fiery * reds. Iam 
therefore fo far from laughing at Mr. 
Locke’s blind man for likening fcarlet to 
the found of a trumpet, that I think he 
had great reafon to pride himéfelf (as he 
did) on the difcovery. 

The natural colour of brick one might 
reafonably fuppofe was fufficiently ftimu- 
lating ; but I have feen brick houfes paint- 
ed. of fo much more flaming a red, that 
(to ufe Mr. Brown’s expreffion) they. put 
the whole vale ina fever. White, though 
glaring, has not that hot fultry appearance, 
and there is fuch a look of neatnefs and 
gaiety in.it, that one cannot be furprifed 


* ‘Though red properly belongs to colouring,as it can- 
not be exprefled by a mere black and white drawing or 
engraving; yet, where a-tint is fo glaring as to deftroy 
the harmony of colouring, I am apt to think it will have 
the fame effect on breadth of light and thadow. 
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if, where lime is cheap, only one idea 
fhould prevail—that of making every thing 
as white as poffible. Wherever this is 
the cafe, the whole landfcape is full of 
little {pots, which can only be made 
pleafing toa painter’s eye by their being 
almoft buried in trees; but where a coun- 


try is without natural wood, and is improved 


by dint of * white-wafh and clumps of firs, 


* I with to be underftood, that when I fpeak of white- 
wath and whitened buildings, I mean that glaring white 
which is produced by lime alone, or without a fufficient 
quantity of any lowering ingredient 5 for there cannot be 
a greater or a more icamnedlate improvement, than that 
of giving to a fiery brick building the tint of a ftone one. 
No perfon, I believe, has any doube that ftone (fuch as 
Bath and Portland, and many lefs renowned, under the ge- 
neral name of free-ftone) is the moft beautiful material for 
building, and I imagine there is no inftance of an archi- 
tect’s having palvited {uch ftones white in order to make 
them more beautiful, though dingy or red ftone may 
fometimes have been nae of a free ftone colour. 
The true object of imitation feems therefore to be the 
tint of a beautiful ftone, and if thofe who whiten their 
buildings would pique themfelves on matching exactly 
the colour of Bath or Portland. ftone, fo as to’ be neither 
whiter nor yellower, the greateft neatnefs and gaiety 
might prevail without glare. 


a painter 
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a painter (were he confined there) would 
be abfolutely driven to defpair, and feel 
ready to renounce, not only his art, but his 
eyefight. 

One of the moft charming effects of 
funfhine is its giving to objects not merely 
light, but. that mellow golden hue, fo 
beautiful in itfelf, and which, when dif- 
fufed, as in a fine evening, over the whole 
land{cape, creates that rich union and har- 
mony fo enchanting in nature and in 
Claude; but if either in Claude or in 
nature any one object fhould be introduced 
of fo glaring a white as not to partake of 
that general hue *, the whole attention, in 

{pite 

* From that analogy fo often mentioned, it is ufual 
to fay that an objeét in a piCture or in nature is out of 
tune. ‘The exprefiion is perfe@tly juft; in mufic one 
note out of tune will invincibly fix our attention upon 
"it, and feveral diftract it; and in either cafe it is impof- 
fible to enjoy the harmony of the reft. There is, how- 
ever, this difference; a paffing note out of tune is 
quickly over, but a glaring object is like an eternal 


holding note held firmly out of tune, and which, in that 
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{pite of all our efforts to the contrary, will 
be drawn to that one point; if there are 
feveral, the eye will be diftracted between 
them. Again, to confider it in another 
view ; when the fun breaks out in gleams 
there is fomething that delights and fur- 
prifes in feeing an obje&t, before only vi- 
fible, lit up in fplendour, and then gradu- 
ally finking into fhade again. But a 
whitened object is already lit up; it re- 
mains fo when every thing has retired 
into obfcurity; it ftill forces itfelf into 
notice, ftill impudently ftares you in the 
face. 

A cottage of a quiet colour, half con- 
cealed among trees, with its bit of garden, 
its pales and orchard, is one of the moft 
tranquil and foothing of all rural objects, 
and when the fun ftrikes upon it, and dif- 


cafe well deferves the name an unmufical friend once 
gave to holding notes in general ; “J don’t know what 
you call them,” {aid he, I mean one of thofe long 
noifes,’? 


covers 
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covers a number of lively pidturefque Cif 
cumftances, one of the moft chearful ; but 
if cleared round and whitened, its modett 
retired character is gone, and fucceeded by 
a perpetual glare. _ 

Sunfhine, when it gilds fome obje& of a 
fobher tint, is like a {mile that lights up a 
ferious : countenance ; a * whitened object 
is like the eternal grin of a fool. 

Befides the glare, there is another cir- 
cumftance that often renders white-wath 
extremely offenfive to the eye (efpecially 
when it is applied to any uneven furface) 
and that is, a fmeared, cloggy, dirty ap- 
pearance. This is the cafe with old or 
rough ftone work dabbed with white, and 
the black left between the joints; and 


* Even very white teeth (where excels of whitenefs 
is leaft to be feared) if feen too much, have often a kind 
of filly | look that feems to belong to the part itfelf: no- 
thing can be more charaéteriftic of that effect, than the 
well known expreffion of, the gentleman with the foolifh 
teeth. Thofe gentlemen who deal much in pure white- 
wath might well be diftinguifhed by the fame compli- 
gnent being paid to their buildings. 


with 
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with cottages, where the coarfe wood~ 
work that feparates the plaiftered walls is 
brufhed over as well as the {mooth walls 
themfelves : in thefe, however, the object 
is inconfiderable, and the effeét in propor- 
tion; but when this pitiful tafte is employ- 
ed upon fome ancient caftle-like manfion, 
or the moffy weather-ftained tower of an 
old church, it becomes a fort of facrilege. 
Such a building daubed over and plaiftered 
is, next toa painted old woman, the moft 
difgufting of all attempts at improvement; 
on both, when left in their natural ftate, 
time often ftamps a pleating and venera- 
ble impreffion ; but when thus fophifti- 
cated, they have neither the freflinefs of 
youth, nor the mellow picturefque cha- 
raétet of age, and inftead of becoming 
attractive, are only made horribly confpi- 
cuous. 

I am afraid it will not be eafy to check 
the general paflion for diftinétnefs and 


confpicuity. Each profpect hunter (a 
§ molt 
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moft numerous tribe) like the heroic Ajax, 
forms but one prayer ; 


Tlomcov 3° aubonrs Dos 0 opbarnoirw derban. 


Let them fee but clearly, and fee enough, 
they are content; and much may be faid 
in their favour; compofition, grouping, 
breadth and effect of light and fhadow, 
harmony of colours, &c. are comparatively 
attended to and enjoyed by few; but ex- 
tenfive profpects are the moft popular of 
all views, and their refpective fuperiority 
is generally decided by the number of 
churches and counties. Diftinétnefs is 
therefore the great point; a painter may wifh 
feveral hills of bad fhapes, and thoufands 
of uninterefting acres, to be covered with 
one general fhade ; but to him who is to 
reckon up his counties, the lofs of a black 
or a white fpot, of a clump ora gazabo, is 

‘the lofs of a voucher. 
Then again, as the profpec fhewer 
has great pleafure and vanity in pointing 
out 
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out thefe vouchers, fo the improver, on 
his fide, has full as much in being pointed 
at, and therefore one cannot wonder that 
fo many hills are marked with thefe bea- 
cons of tafte, and fo many churches con- 
yerted into them. 
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CHAPTER .ViGi 


HAVE hitherto endeavoured to trace 

the picturefque in all that relates to 
form, and to the effects of light and 
fhade; I have endeavoured to diftinguith 
it from the beautiful and the fublime, and 
to fhew the general influence of breadth 
on them, all. - It now remains to examine 
how far the fame general principles hold 
good with regard tocolours. Mr. Burke’s 
idea of the beautiful in colour feems to 
me in the higheft degree fatisfaCtory, and 
to correfpond with all his other ideas of 
beauty. I muft obferve at the fame time, 
that the beautiful in colour is of a pofitive 
and independent nature, whereas, in that 
refpect, the fublime in colour is in a great 


degree relative, and depends on other. 
* circumftances | 
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circumftances. A beautiful colour is 4 
common and a juft expreffion ; no one he- 
fitates whether he {hall give that title to 
the leaf of a rofe, or to the {malleft bit of 
it; but though the deep gloomy tint of 
the fky before a ftorm, and its effect on all 
nature, is fublime, no one would call that 
colour (whether a dark blue or purple, of 
whatever it might be) a fublime colour, 
if fimply fhewn him without the other 
accompaniments. 

It is as little the cuftom to fpeak of 
picturefque colours as of fublime ones ; 
there are many, however, that without 
impropriety might be called fo, as having 
nothing of the foftnefs, frefhnefs, and de- 
licacy of beauty, but which are generally 


found in fcenes highly picturefque, and ad- 
mirably accord with them. As that term 
has ufually a reference (though not an ex- 
clufive one) to the art from which it is 
named, fo it may be remarked that painters, 
from having obferved the deep, rich, and 
mellow effects of thefe colours, have been 


particularly 
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particularly fond of introducing them into 
their piCtures, and fometimes to the abfo- 
lute exclufion of thofe thatare more ftrictly 
beautiful ; fuch, for inftance, are the brown 
tints of autumn, many of the various gra- 
dations in the tints of foil in broken 
ground, and in the decayed parts of old 
trees ;:fuch the weather ftains, and many 
of the mofles on ftones and. trunks of trees, 
with a thoufand more equally diftin@ from 
thofe that are beautiful. If to thefe are 
oppofed the foft and tender colours of the 
{tems of young trees, the frefh greens of 
{pring both in trees and herbage, its flowers 
and bloffoms, it will thew in how many 
inftances picture{que colours as well as 
forms arife from age and decay. 

Autumn (which is metaphyfically ap- 
plied to the decline of human life, when 
“ fallen into the fere, the yellow leaf) and 
not the {pring, the dolce primavera, gio- 
yentu dell’ anno, is generally called. the 
painter's feafon. And yet there is fome- 
thing fo very delightful in the real charms 

| Bf 
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of fpring, as well as in the aflociated ideas 
of the renewal of life and vegetation, that 
it feems a perverfion of our natural feel- 
ings to prefer to all its blooming hopes the 
firft bodings of the approach of winter. 

Autumn muft therefore have very pow- 
erful attractions, though of a different kind,: 
and which muft be intimately connected 


with the art of painting; for that reafon, 


as the picturefque (though equally found- 
ed in nature with the beautiful) has been 
pointed out, illuftrated, and as it were 
brought into light by that art, an inquiry 
into the reafons why autumn, and not 
fpring, is called the painter’s feafon, will, I 
imagine, give great additional infight into 
the diftiné& charaéters of the picturefque 
and the beautiful, efpecially with regard to 
colour. | 

If there is any thing in the univerfa 
range of the arts that is peculiarly re- 
quired to be a whole, it is a picture; in 
pieces«of mufic, particular movements 
may, without injury, be feparated from 


the 
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the whole, and in every {pecies of poetry, 
and of writing in general, detached {cenes, 
epifodes, ftanzas, &c. may be confidered 
and enjoyed by themfelves; nor, indeed, is 
it every mind that, in the progrefs of a 
work of any length, can obferve and re- 
tain the connection of the different parts, 
and their dependance on each other: But 
in a picture, the forms, tints, lights and 
fhadows ; all their combinations, effects, 
agreements, and oppofitions, are at once 
fubjected to the eye, all at one glance 
brought into comparifon ; and, therefore, 
however beautiful particular colours may 
be—however gay and brilliant the lights 
if they want union, breadth, and harmony, 
the picture wants its moft effential qua~ 
lity—-it is not a whole. According to my 
ideas, therefore, it is from this circum. 
ftance of union and harmony, joined to that 
of richnefs, depth, and mellownefs of tint, 
that the decaying charms of autumn often 
triumph, in the painter's eye, over the frefh 
and blooming beauties of {pring. 


The 


ft 6 1 

THe colours’ of fpring deferve the name 
of beauty in the trueft fenfe of: the word 
they have every thing that gives us that 
idea ; frefhnefs, gaiety, and livelinefs, with 
foftnefs and delicacy. ‘Their beauty, in~ 
deed, is'of all others the moft univerfally 
acknowledged; fo much fo, that from them 
every comparifon and illuftration of beauty: 
ié taken : 

The earlier trees, befides the frefhnefs 
of their colour, have a remarkable light- 
nefs and tranfparency without nakednefs + 


their new foliage’ ferves asa decoration, 


not as a concealment,- and through it the 
forms of their limbs are feen as thofe of the. 
human body tinder a thin drapery ; a thou- 
fand quivering lights play around and: 
amidtt their branches in every direction,. 
even into the innermoft parts-of the woods.. 
‘Phe circumftances that moft peculiarly: 
diftinguith trees at’ this feafon are charac- 
terized by Mr. Gray, im two lines of his: 
beautiful lyric fragment : 
And lightly o’er the living fcene 


Scatters his tenderelt, frethelt greem i 
§ 
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+ It feems to me; that from thele two titled; 
in which the beduties of the early foliage 
have been felected with fuch admirable 
tafte and accuracy; may alfo be collected 
the reafons why thofe beauties are in gene- 
fal lefs happily adapted to painting, 

In order to produce a whole, painters 


deal very much in broad méffes ; thefe are 


rarely compatible with a geferal air of 
lightnefs, ftill lefs with what is feat- 
tered. 

One might naturally fuppofe that frefti 


and tender greens; which are fo pleafing 
in naturfe to every eye, would be equally 


fo'on the canvas; and fo they ‘often are 
when balanced by other tints, but not 
when lightly fcattered, and over the ge- 
neral {cene. Frefhnefs, in one fenfe, is 
fimply coolnefs; and I believe that idex 


in fome degree almoft always accompanies 


its and though in nature real funthine 
(and poffibly from its real warmth as well 
as its {plendour) may give a glow and ani- 
mation to a landfcape entirely green, yet 
nothing is more difficult in painting, or 
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more rarely attempted; for who woald 
confine himfelf to cold monotony, whem 
al) nature is full of examples of the greateft 
variety with the moft perfect harmony ? 
As the green of fpring, from its compa~ 
rative coldnefs, is lefs favourable to land- 
{cape than the warm and mellow tints of 
autumn, in like manner its flowers and 
bloffoms,. from their too diftin& and fplen- 
did variety, are apt to produce a-glare and. 
{pottinefs fo.deftructive of that union and 
harmony which is the very effence of a 
picture either in nature or imitation. 
Whatever objects moft ftrongly attract 
the eye are of courfe moft apt to create 
fpots, and confequently none more {o 
than * white objects ; and it is greatly om 


that account that water fo particularly re- 


* J mart bee leave to refer the reader to fome remarks 
on this fubjcét by Mr. Lock in Mr. Gilpin’s Tour down 
the Wye, page 97, and which I fhould have inferted 
here were not that book in every pérfon’s hands. 

tis impoflible to read thofe. remarks without regret- 
ting that the obfervations of a mind fo capable of en- 
lightening the public fhould be withheld from it; a re- 
gret which thofe wha have enjoyed the pleafure and ad- 
vantage of his converfation feel ina much higher. degree, 
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quires the accompaniment of trees, as they 
take off from the glare of its whitenefs. 
I therefore have often thought that the 
expreflion of a fine /heet of water, which is 
always meant and taken a3’ a compliment, 
is a very juit fatire on thofe naked, glaring 
imitations (if they be fo called) of lakes 
and rivers. 

A tree or buth covered with white blof- 
foms fuggefts the fame idea of a white 
fheet thrown over them ; and white fheets 
{cattered about a landfcape would not very 
readily unite with other objects. 

The apple bloffems, whofe colours wher 
feen near, and when their different fhades 
and ‘gradations can be diftinguithed, are fo 
beautiful ; at a diftance lofe all their riche 
nefs and variety: they appear only red, 
glaring, and fpatty; and the effed of a 
great number of orchards of pears, apples, 
and cherries in full blow, ftrongly proves 
that red and white ought never to predo- 
minate in the * general land{cape. 


In 


* Having heard that at the time of the blow the whale 
County of Hereford.looked like a garden, I many years 
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In the opening of fpring alfo, the con- 
traft is too {trong between the early trees 
in all their frefhnefs of leaves, and gaiety 
of bloffoms, and the lifelefs boughs of the 
oak or afh; and no painter *, I believe, 

has 


ago came down at that feafon expecting to be in rap~ 
tures. My difappointment was equal to my expectation, 
. when I crofled the Malvern hills, and: faw) the country 
{pread out before me ; it anfwered indeed to the defcrip- 
tion, and did look like a garden ; but from that time I 
have never withed to fee a garden’ of feveral hundred 


acres. 


* It muft not howeyer be concluded from what has 
been faid, that the painter has no pleafure. in any fet of 
objects unlefs they make a picture; the charms of {pring 
are univerfally felt, and he enjoys them in common with 
all mankind, unlefs he has narrowed his mind by that art 
which ought moft to have enlarged it. But then his 
enjoyment is greatly heightened and yaried when the 
blofloms and flowers of {pring are fo mixed in and 
grouped with the earlier deciduous trees, with ever- 
greens, with puildings, and other gbjects, that the glare 
and gaudinefs is taken away while the gaiety remains. - 
All fuch combinations as form pictures (that is, in other 
words, where the forms and colours are moft happily ba- 
lanced and connected) are only new fourees of pleafure 
added to the general ones; they.are alfo pleafures that 
may be dwelt upon and returned to after the firft en- 
chanting but vague delight of {pring is diminifhed. 
| | ) Such 


beat 


thas ever deferved to have it faid of thim, 
that like Mezentius, 


Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis, 


Thefe feem to me the principal beauties 
and defects of the earlier part-of {pring, at 
which time howewer the change is moft 
ftriking : as the feafon advances, and the ~ 
leaves ate more and more expanded, they 
no longer retain that vernal hue, that glofs 
of youth; and the trees in the height of 
fummer lofe perhaps as much in the frefh- 
nefs, variety, and lightneds of their foliage, 
as they gain in the general fullnefs of it, 
and the fuperior fize of their leaves. 

Such indeed are the charms of reviving nature, that 
he who does not feel them, and feel them with rapture, 
becaufe in many cafes they are lefs {uited to. pictures, 
muft have a very pedantic lave of painting. ‘The pro- 
fufion of frefh, gay, and beautiful colours, and of {weets, 
united with the ideas of fruitfulnefs, have altogether an 
effeét fimilar to that of the fublimes they abforb for the 
moment all other confiderations, and on a genial day in 
Apring, and in a place where all its charms are difplayed, 


one feels the full force of that exclamation of Adam, 
when he firft wakened to the pleafure of cxiftence : 


With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflow’d.” 
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The Midfummer fhoot relieves the uni-+ 
form green that immediately precedes it; 
in many trees (and in none more than the 
oak) the effect is fingularly beautiful; the 
old foliage forms a dark back ground, on 
which the new appears relieved and de- 
tached in all its frefhnefs and brilliancy ; 
it is fpring engrafted upon fummer. This 
effect, however, is confined to the nearer 
objects; the great general change in all 
vegetation from the | green of fummer is 
produced by the firft frofts of autumn. 
Then begins that variety of rich glowing 


tints, which, at the early period of their: 


change, fo admirably accord with each 
other, and form fo {plendid a whole; fo fu- 


| perior in depth and richnefs to thofe of | 


any other part of the year. 

It has often ftruck me, that the whole 
fyftem of the Venetian colouring (parti- 
cularly that of Giorgione and Titian, 
which has been the great object of imita- 
tion) was formed upon the tints of autumn ; 
and from thence their pictures have that 
golden hue which gives them (as Sir Jofhua 

Reynolds 
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Reynolds obferves) fuch a fuperiority over 


all others. Their'trees, foregrounds, and 
every part of their landfcapes, have, more 
{trongly than thofe of any other painters, 
the deep and rich browns of that feafon. 
The fame general hue prevails in the dra- 
peries of their figures, and even in their 
* fleth, which has neither the filver purity 
of Guido, nor the frefhnefs of Rubens, but 
a glow perhaps more enchanting than 
either. Sir Jofhua has remarked, that the 
filver purity of Guido is more fuited to 
beauty than that glowing golden hue of 
Titian: it was natuial for him to mention 
Guido as being the painter who had moft 
fucceeded in beauty of form; but with 


* A ftrong proof of this is in the Ganymede of Ti. 
tian, in the Colonna palace, to which, by the order of 
the old cardinal, Carlo Maratt put a new fky of the fame 
tone as thofe in his own pictures; and one may fay, that 
none but fuch a co}d ei artift could have borne to 
execute what fuch grofs unfeeling ignorance had com- 
manded: fuch a ky would have gs a fevere trial to 
the flefh of any warm picture, but it makes that of the 
Ganymede appear almoft black ; which certainly would 
not haye been the cafe if it had been painted by Rubens 
ar Correggio, 
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Jefs of that purity and evennefs of tint, 
there is a frefhnefs in that of Rubens 
«which would. admirably accord with beau- 
ay, though there are but few inftances: in 
his works of fuch a union, 

It feems to me that if any one of the 
qualities which Mr. Burke has fo: juftly 
given as effential to beauty is more effen- 
tial than the others, it is frefhnefs ; and it 
is that which makes the moft diftincét line 
of ieparation between the beantiful and 
the. piéturefque in colouring*, I fhould 
‘on that account be inclined to call the 
Venetian ftyle of colouring, and: that of 
Mola, of Dom. Feti, and others who 
have imitated it, the picturefque ftyie, as 


%* Claude always mixed a much larger proportion of 
cool, frefh colours in his landfeapes than the Venetians 
did in theirs. In. fome of his early pictures, thofe cool 
tints prevail too much, and give them a cold fickly ap- 
pearance ; his beft works, "powers, are entirely free 
from that as well as the oppofite defect, and his autho- 
rity for the due proportion of cool and warm colours 
which beauty requires, is as high as any man’s can be; 
for no one ftudied beauty more diligently, more fuccefs- 
fully, or for a greater number of years, 


being 
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being formed upon the deep and glowing 
tints of autumn, and not upon the freth 
and delicate colours of {pring; and although 
this Venetian colouring may not upon the 
whole be fo congenial to the fublime as 
the feverer ftyles of the Roman and Flo- 
rentine f{chools, yet it is infinitely more fo 
than the frefher and more fenfual ftyle of 
* Rubens, or the filvery tone of Guido, 
and in that aceords with the general cha- 
racter of the ‘picturefque, more readily 
mixing with the fublime than the beautiful 
does. Sometimes alfo very grand effects are 
produced by means of thofe broken tints, 
that corruption of colours, as it is termed, 
which would not have been produced by 
the cutting ones of the Roman {chool, fuch 


* Rubens feems to have had fuch delight in beauty of 
tint, as often to have placed it where one of a coarfer kind 
would have been more in character. I remember ob- 
ferving, in that wonderful fketch of a battle on a bridge 
in the Orleans colleétion, the knee of a robuit foldier of 
fo beautiful a carnatien, blended with fuch pure white, 
as is only feen in the moft delicate woman's com- 
plexions 
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as are feen in the * back-grounds and skies 
of ‘Titian. | 

Many of Rubens’s works have quite the 
frefhnefs of the early feafon of the year ; 
and the whole of that well-known picture 
of the Duke of Rutland’s has the fpring- 
like hue of thofe flowers he has with fo 
gay and {pring-like a profufion (but fill 
with a painter's judgment) thrown about it. 
But when Titian introduces flowers, they 
alfo are made to accord with his general 
principle; they are not the children of 
{pring ; they feem to belong to a later feafon; 
and he {preads over them an autumnal hue 
and atmofphere that would make even Ru- 
bens’s flowers {much more thofe of a mere 
Hower painter) look raw in comparifon, 

This leads me to obferve, that it is not 


* That, far inftance, in the St. Margaret, at Lord 
Harcourt’s, at Nuneham. Thofe of Rubens and Van- 
dyke are frequently very grand where the fubjed re- 
quired it, and in-that refpect they made se and ao 
Venetians their model. 
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only the change of vegetation that gives 
to autumn that golden hue, but alfo the 
atmofphere itfelf, and the lights and tha- 
dows which then prevail. In September 
and’ Odtober the fun defcribes a much 
lower circle above the horizon than in 
May and April;.and confequently gives 
broader lights and fhadows during a much 
larger portion of the day, and more refem- 
bling thofe which are produced at the clofe 
of it*. The very charaGers of the fky 
and the atmofphere are of a piece with 
thofe of the two feafons: in {pring, light 
and flitting clouds, with fhadows equally 
flitting and uncertain; refrefhing fhowers, 
with gay and genial burfts of funfhine, 
that feem fuddenly to call forth and nou 

* In winter, when that circle is moft contracted, even 
the mid-day lights and fhadows, from their horizontal 
dire¢tion, are fo ftriking, and the -parts fo finely illumi- 
nated, and yet fo conneéted and filled up by them, that 
one forgets the nakednefs of the trees from admiration 
of the general maffes. In fummer, the exa& reverfe is | 
as often the cafe; the rich cloathing of the parts makes 


a faint impreffion from the vague and general glare of 
light without fhadow. 
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tifh the young buds and flowers. ti 
autumn all is matured, and the rich hues 
of the ripened fruits and of the changing 
foliage are rendered ftill more fo by the 
warm haze which often, on a fine day in 
that feafon, fpreads the laft varnifh over 
every part of the picture. 
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HAVE endeavoured, to the beft of 

my abilities, and according to the ob- 
fervations I have made ina long habit of 
reflection on the fubjeét, to trace the ideas 
we have of the picturefque through the 
different works of art and nature; and if 
appears to me, that in all objects of fight, 
in buildings, trees, water, ground, in the 
human fpecies, and in other animals, the 
fame general prin ciples uniformly prevail, 
and that even light and thadew, and co- 
lours, have the ftrongeft conformity to 
thofe principles. I have compared both 
its caufes and effects with thofe of the 
fublime and the beautiful; I have thewn 
xts diftinctnefs from them both, and. in what 
that diftinétnefs cenfifts. 
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Of thefe three characters, beauty is 
that which moft nearly interefts us, and it 
is fingular that two of thofe who have 
mott ftudied it, and beft written upon it, 
fhould fo widely differ in their ideas, that 
the one fhould make beauty, and the other 
uglinefs, proceed from the fame caufe. 
Mr. Burke has obferved, * * that the idea 
of variation, without attending fo accu- 
rately to the manner of the variation, has 
ied Mr. Hogarth to confider angular i. 
sures as beautiful.” 

Though I have never happened to meet 
with this pofition (fo contrary to Ho- 
garth’s general fyftem) in the analyfis of 
beauty, I have no doubt of Mr. Burke’s 
accuracy; and I can eafily conceive, that 
a painter like Hogarth, who had ob- 
feryed the rich and fplendid effects pro- 
duced by fudden variations, fhould call 
angles beautiful. Mr. Burke has, I think, 
clearly fhewn that idea to. be founded on 


* Sublime and Beautiful, page 210. 
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falfe principles; but I alfo think that hé 
himfelf, had he thought it worth his while 
to inveftigate fo ungrateful a fubje& as 
uglinefs with the fame accuracy he has 
that of beauty, would hardly have reckon» 
ed thofe objects the ugie/f which aps 
proach moft nearly to * angular, for in that 
cafe the leaves of the vine and plane 
would be among the uglieft of the vege~ 
table kingdom. 

It feems to me that mere unmixed 
uglinefs does not arife from fharp angles, 
or from any fudden variation, but rather 
from that want of form, that unfhapen 
lumpifh appea ance, which, perhaps, no 
one word exactly expreffes ; a quality that 
never can be miftaken for beauty, never 
can adorn it, and which igs equally uncon- 
nected with the fublime and the pic= 
turefque. In Latin, forma is fometimes 
ufed fingly for beauty, and feems to fig= 
nify that beauty is form in its moft exa 


* Sublime and Beautiful, page 217. 
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Feat 
quifitely finifhed ftate, when the latt 
touches of the mafter’s hand have left 
nothing to add, nothing to diminifh—fuch 
as we find in the moft perfect Grecian 
{fculpture. But were an artift to model, 
in any foft material, a head from the Ve- 
nas or the Apollo, and then by way of ex- 
periment to make the nofe longer or 
fharper—rifing more fuddenly towards the 
middle,—or ftrongly aquiline; were he 
to give a ftriking projection to the eye- 
brow,—or to break the outline of the face 
into angles,—though he would deftroy 
beauty, yet he might create character, and 


fomething grand or picturefque might be 
produced by fach a trial, But let him 
take the contrary method, let him clog 
and fill up all thofe nicely marked varia~ 


tions, of whofe happy union and connec- 
tion beauty is the refult, and uglinefs, and 
that only, muft be the confequence. Were 
he afterwards to place warts and, car- 
buncles on the nofe, or any other unna- 
tural wens and excrefcencies on the face ; 

were 
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were he to twift the mouth, or make the 
nofe awry, or of an enormous fize, he 
would then add deformity to uglinefs. 
Deformity is to uglinefs what pic- 
turefquenefs is to beauty ; though diftin@ 
from it, and in many cafes arifing from 
Oppofite caufes, it is often miftaken for 
it, often accompanies it, and greatly 
heightens its effect. Uglinefs alone is 
merely difagreeable; when any ftriking de-~ 
formity is added, it becomes hideous; when 
terror, fublime. All thefe are mixed in 


the 


Monftrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 

ademptum. 

Milton, in his defcription of death, has 
left out the deformity that is ufual in the 
reprefentation of that king of terrors *, 
pofiibly from judging that the diftin@- 
nefs of deformity would take off from 


* That deformity is only fuch with refpec&t to the 
human body in its perfeét ftate; death being conftantly 
painted as a fkeleton, that muft be confidered as his na« 


tural form. 
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that myfterious uncertainty which - has 
rendered his picture fo awfully fublime - 
The other fhape, 
Ifhape it might be called, which fhape had none 
Diftinguifhable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or fubftance might be call’d, which fhadow feem’d, 
For each feem’d either; black it ftood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible‘as hell, 
And fhook a dreadful dart ; what feem’d his head 
The likenefs of a kingly crown had on. 


Some of thofe who think that all beauty 
depends on flowing lines have criticifed 
the Grecian nofe as being too ftrait, and 


forming too fharp an angle with the reft 
of the face: Whether the Greek artifts 


were right or not, it clearly fhews it was 


their opinion that {trait and cutting lines, 
and what nearly approached to angles, 
were not only compatible with beauty, 
but that the effect of the whole would 
from thence be more attractive than by 
a continual {weep and flow of outline in 
every part *. 

* The application of this to modern gardening is toe 
obvious to be enforced. It is the higheft of all autho- 


rity againft continual flow of outline, even where 
_ beauty of form is the only object. 
6 Thofe 
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Thofe hills and mountains which nearly 
approach to angles are often called beau- 
tiful, feldom, I believe, ugly ; and when 
dittance has foftened their roughnefs, 
brownnefs, and apparent bulk, they ac- 
cord with the fofteft and moft pleafing 
{cenes, and form the diftance of fome of 
Claude’s moft polifhed land{capes. The 
uglieft forms (if my ideas are juft) are 
thofe lumpith, and, as it were, unformed 
hills, fuch, for inftance, as, from one of the 
uglieft and moft fhapelefs animals, are 
called pig-backed : When the fummits of 
any of thefe are notched into paltry di- 
vifions, or have fuch infignificant rifings 
upon them as appear like knobs or bumps, 
or when any improver has imitated thofe 
knobs and knotches, by means of patches 
and clumps, they are then both ugly and 
deformed. 

The fame diftin@ions hold good in 


trees; the uglieft forms are not thofe 
whofe branches make fudden angles, (for 
they are often highly picturefque,) but 
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fuch fhapelefs ones as we fee in trees that 
have been prefled by others, or in ftripped 
or pollard ones that have juft begun to re- 
cover ; in thefe laft (while the marks of 
the axe are {till vifible) that mot horrid of 
all deformity, occafioned by mangled limbs, 
added to uglinefs, makes them the mott 
difgufting of all inanimate objects ; they 
bring to our mind the fhocking {petre of 
Deiphobus : 
Priamiden toto laniatum corpore vidi. 

The uglieft ground is that which has 
neither the beauty of fmoothnefs, verdure, 
and gentle undulation, nor the pictur 
efquenefs of bold and fudden breaks, and 
varied tints of foil: of fuch kind is ground 
that has been difturbed and left in that 
unfinifhed ftate, as in 4 rough ploughed 
field run to fward; fuch the fliny fhores 
of a flat tide river, or the {tony one of a 
mountain torrent when it defcends into’ 
the plain. ‘The fteep fhores of rivers, 
where: the tide rifes at times to a great 
height, and leayes promontories and caves 
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of flime; and thofe on which torrents 
among the mountains leave huge fhape- 
lefs heaps of ftones, may certainly lay 
claim to fome mixture of deformity, which 
is often miftaken for another character. 
Nothing, indeed, is more common than to 
hear perfons who come from a tame cul- 
tivated country (and not thofe only) mif- 
take barrennefs, defolation, and deformity, 
for grandeur and picturefquenefs *, 


* One might, fuppofe, on the other hand, that the being 
continually among piturefque fcenes would of itfelf, 
and without any affiftance from pictures, lead to a dif- 
tinguifhing tafte for them. Unfortunately it often leads 
to a perfect indifference for that ftyle, and to a liking 
for fomething direétly oppofite. 

I once walked over a very romantic place in Wales 
with the proprietor, and ftrongly exprefled how much | 
was ftruck with it, and, among the reft, with feveral na- 
tural cafcades. He was quite uneafy at the pleafure I 
felt, and feemed afraid I fhould wafte my admiration. 
« Don’t ftop at thefe things,” faid he, “ I will fhew you 
by and by one worth feeing.’’ At laft we came to a part 
where the brook was conducted down three long fteps of 
hewn ftone: “ There,”’ faid he, with great triumph, 
“that was made by Edwards, who built Pont y pridd, 
and it is reckoned as neat a‘ piece of mafon-work as any 
in the county.” 
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Deformity in ground is indeed lefs ob 
vious than in other objeéts: deformity 
feems to be fomething that did not origi~ 
nally belong to the obje@ in which it ex- 


ifts ; fomething ftrikingly and unnaturally 
difagreeable, and not foftened by thofe 
circumftances which often make it pic- 


turefque.. The fide of a f{mooth green 
hill torn by floods may at firft very pro- 
pony be called deformed, and on the fame 
principle (though not with the fame im- 
preflion) as a gafh on a living animal. 
When the rawne({s of fuch a pei in the 
ground is foftened, and in part concealed 
and ornamented by the effects of time and 
the progrefs of vegetation, deformity, by 
this ufual procefs, is converted into pic- 
turefquenefs; and this is the cafe with 
quarries, gravel-pits, &c. which at firft 
are deformities, and which, in their mot 
picturefque ftate, are often confidered as 
fuch it 2 levelling improver. Large heaps 


frongh ue wntHout any connection or 
concealment, 
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concealment, above the furface of - the 
ground, may alfo at firft be confidered as 
deformities, and may equally become pic- 
turefque by the fame procefs, 

This connection between picturefque- 
nefs and deformity cannot be too much 
ftudied by improvers, and, among other 
reaions, from motives of ceconomy. There 
are in many places deep hollows and bro~ 
Ken ground not immediately in view, and 
that do not interfere with any {weep of 
Jawn which muft be kept open. ‘To fil] 
up and level thefe would often be difficult 
and expenfive ; to drefs and adorn them 
cotts little trouble or money. Even in the 
moft {mooth and polithed {cenes they may 
often be fo mafked by plantations, and fe 
united with them, as to blend with the 
general f{cenery at a diftance, and to pro- 
duce great novelty and variety when ap- 
proached. 

With regard to hills and mountains, 
their fymmetry and proportions are not 
indeed marked out. and afcertained like 

— thofe 
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thofe of the human figure ; but the ge- 
neral principles of beauty and uglinefs, of 
picturefquenels and deformity, are eafily to 
be traced in them, though not in fo ftrik- 
ing and obvious a manner. 

In buildings, and all artificial objects, 
the fame effects are produced by the fame 
means. Whatever is neatly finifhed, and 
the form (whatever it may be) accurately 
exprefied, will be lefs ugly than the fame 
{tyle of form executed in a flovenly and 
unfinithed manner. A new brick-wall, for 
inftance, is lefs ugly, though perhaps more ~ 
unpicturefque, than a mud-wall ; a brick- 
cottage than a mud one. A clamp of 
prick no one will deny to be completely 
ugly, and it is melancholy to reflect how 


many houfes in this kingdom are built 
upon that model; the chief difference, 
and that which makes them a degree lefs 


ugly, is the {harpnefs of their angles. 
With refpect to colours, it appears to 
me that as tranfparency is one effential 
quality of beauty, fo the want of that: 
| tran{pa- 
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tran{parency, or what may be termed mud. 
dinefs, is the moft general and efficient 
caufe of uglinefs. A colour, for inftance, 
may be harth, glaring, or tawdry, and yet 
pleafe many eyes, and by fome be called 
beautiful, but a muddy colour no one 
ever was pleafed with, or gave that title to. 
If this idea of uglinefs in colour js jutt, it 
very much ftrengthens what I have before 
remarked with refpe& to form for in that 
uglinefs is faid to arife from clogging thofe. 
nicely marked variations which produce 
beauty, and in this it will in a fimilar 
manner arife from clogging, thickening, 
and altering the nice Proportion and ar- 
rangement of thofe particles, whatever they 
be, which produce clearnefs and beauty 
of colour *, 

Uglinefs, like beauty, has no prominent 
features ; it is in fome degree regular and 


* Tam here {peaking of colours confidered feparately ; 
not)of thofe numberlefs beauties and effects which 
are produced by their numberle(s connections and 
Oppolitions. 
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uniform, and ata diftance, and-even On & 
flight infpection, is not immediately ftrik- 
ing. Deformity, like picturefquenefs, makes 
a quicker and moft diftant impreflion, and 
ftrongly roufes ‘the attention. On this 
principle ugly mufic is what is compofed 
according to rule and common proportion, 
but which has neither that fele@tion of 
feet and flowing melody which anfwers 
to the beautiful, nor that marked charaéter, 
that variety, thofe fudden and mafterly 
changes which correfpond with the pic- 
turefque. If {ach misfic be executed in 
the fame ftyle in which it is compofed, it 
— will caufe no {trong emotion; but if play- 
ed out of tune it will become deformed, 
and every fuch deformity will make the 
mufical hearer ftart. The enraged mufie 
cian: ftops both his ears againft the defor~ 
mity of thofe founds which Hogarth has 
fo powerfully conveyed to us through an- 
other fenfe, as almoft to juftify the bold 
expreffion of Aifchylus, dedopuce owvyy. Ap- 


ply this to the other fenfe ; mere -ughinefs 


is 
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is looked upon without any violent emo- 
tion, but deformity in any ftrong degree 
would probably caufe the fame fort of ac- 
tion in the beholder as in Hogarth’s ma- 
fician, by making him afraid to trutt fingly 
to thofe means of exclufion which nature 
has placed over the fight. 

The effects of the picturefque, when 
mixed with the fublime or the beautiful, 
have been already confidered: It will be 
found as frequently mixed with uglinefs, 
and its effets when fo mixed to be per- 
fectly confiftent ,with all that has been 
mentioned of its effeéis and qualities. 
Uglinefs, like beauty, in itfelf is not pic- 
turefque, for it has, fimply confidered, no 
ftronely marked features ; but when the 
laft-mentioned character is added either 
to beauty or to uglinefs, they become more 
ftriking and varied, and whatever may 
be the fenfations they excite, they always, 
by means of that addition, more @rongly 
attract the attention. We are amufed and 
occupied by ugly objects if they are alfo 
picturefque, juft as we are by a rough, 


and 
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and in other refpects a difagreeable mind, 
provided it has a marked and peculiar cha- 
racter ; without it, mere outward ugli- 
nefs, or mere inward rudenefs, are fimply 
difagreeable. 

An ugly man or woman with an aqui- 
line nofe, high cheek bones, beetle brows, 
and {trong lines in every part of the face, 
will, from thefe pi@urefque circumftances 
(which might all be taken away without 
deftroying uglinefs) be much more /rrik- 
ingly ugly than a man with no more fea- 
tures than an oyfter. Such uglinefs, like 
beauty, when a milder degree and ftyle of 
the picturefque is added to it, is more di- 
verfified, more amufing, as well as more 
ftriking ; and when thefe circumftances 
of difguft, which often attend reality, are 
foftened and difguifed, as in the drama, by 
imitation, piturefque uglinefs (to which 
title it has juft as good a right as to that 
of beauty) becomes a fource of pleafure. 
He who has been ufed to admire fuch 
pidurefque uglinefs in painting, will from 
the fame caufes look with pleafure (for we 


have 
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have no other word to exprefi the degree 
or character of that fenfation) at the ori- 
ginal in nature; and one cannot think 
flightly of the power and advantage of 
that art which makes its admirers often 
gaze with fuch delight on fome antient 
lady, as with the help of a. little vanity 
might perhaps lead her. to miftake the 
motive *, 

As the excefs of thofe. qualities which 
chiefly conftitute beauty produces infipi- 
dity, fo likewife the excefs of thofe which 
conflitute picturefquenefs produces defor- 
mity. Though thefe mutual. relations 
may perhaps be fufficiently obvious in ina- 
nimate objects, yet as every thing that re- 
lates to beauty ftrikes us more forcibly in 

* A celebrated anatomift is faid to have declared, 
that he had received in his life more pleafure from dead 
than from diving women, This might perhaps be 
brought: as a parallel inftance of perverted tafte ; but I 
never heard of any painter’s having made the fame de- 
claration, with refpect to age and youth, Whatever 
may be the future refinements of painting and ana 


tomy, I believe: young and live women will never have 
teafon to be jealous of old or dead rivals. 


Our 
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our own {pecies, the progrefs of that ex- 
cefs towards infipidity on one fide, and 
‘towards deformity on the other, will be 
more clearly perceived if we obferve what 
its effets would be on the human counte- 
nance, and if we fuppofe the general form 
of the countenance to remain the fame, 
and only what may be confidered as the ac- 
companiments to be changed. 

Suppofe then (what is no uncommon 
ftile or degree of beauty) a woman with 
fine features, but the character of whofe 
eyes, eyebrows, hair, and complexion, are 


more ftriking and fhowy than delicate : 


imagine then the fame features, with the 
eyebrows lefs marked, and both thofe and 
the hair of the head of a fofter texture ;— 
the general glow of complexion changed 
fo a more delicate gradation of white and 
red,—the fkin more fmooth and even,—and 
the eyes of a milder colour and expreflion : 
you would by this change take off from 
the ftriking, the thowy effect ; but fuch a 
face would have more of that finifhed de- 
licacy which even thofe who might pre- 

fer 
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fer the other ftile would’ allow to be.-more 
in unifon with the idea-of beauty, and. the 
other would appear comparatively, coarfe 
and unfinifhed. If we go on ftill farther, 
and fuppofe hardly anymark of eyebrow;— 
the hair, from the lightnefs of its colour, 
and from the filky foftnefs of its quality, 
giving {carce any idea of roughnefs 3—the 
complexion of a pure and almoft tranf. 
parent whitenefs, with hardly a tinge of 
red ;~-the eyes of the mildeft blue, and the 
expreflion equally mild,—you would then 
approach very nearly to infipidity, but ftill 
without deftroying beauty; on the con- 
trary, fuch a form, when irradiated by a 
mind of equal fweetnefs and purity, united 
with fenfibility, has fomething angelic, and 
{eems farther removed from what is earthly 
and material, This thews how much 
foftnefs, fmoothnefs, and delicacy, even. 
when carried to an extreme degree, are 
congenial to beauty: on the other 
hand it muft be owned, that where the 
enly agreement between fuch a form and 

N the 
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the foul that inhabits it is want of cha 
ra¢ter and animation, nothing can be more 
completely vapid than the whole compofi- 

tion. 
If now we return to the fame point 
from whence we began, and conceive the 
eyebrows more ftrongly marked—the hair 
tougher in its effect and quality—the 
complexion more dufky and gipfy-like— 
the {kin of a coarfer grain, with fome 
moles on it—a degree of caft in the eyes, 
but fo flight as only to give archnefs and 
peculiarity of countenance—this, without 
altering the proportion ef the features, 
would take off from’ beauty what it gave 
to character and piéturefquenets. If we 
go one ftep farther, and encreate the eye- 
brows to a pfepofterons fize—the caft 
into a {quint—make the fkin fearred and 
pitted with the {mall pox—the complexion 
fall of fpots—and encreafe the moles into 
excrefcencies,—it will plainly appear how 
clofe the connection is between beauty 
and infipidity, and between picturefque- 
nefs 


| 
{ 
: 
/ 
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nefs and deformity, and what “ thin pars 
titians do their bounds divide.” : 
The whole of this applies moft exattly: to 
improvements : the general features of a 
place remain the fame, the accompani- 
ments only are changed, but with them 
its character. If the improver (as it ufu- 
ally happens) attends folely to verdure, 
{moothnefs, undulation of ground, and 
flowing lines, the whole will be infipid. 
If, on the contrary (what is much more 
rare) the oppofite tafte fhould prevail; 
Should an improver, by way of being pic- 
ture{que, make broken ground, coves, and 
quarries all about his place; encourage no- 
thing but furze, briars, and thiftles; heap 
quantities of rude ftones on his banks, or, _ 
to crown all, like Mr. Kent, plant dead 
trees; the deformity of fucha place would, 
I believe, be very generally allowed, though 
the infipidity of the other might not be fo 
readily confeffed. 
I may here remark, that though pictu- 
Fefquenels and deformity are fo ftri@ly 
N 2° confined 
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confiried to the fenfe of feeing, yet that 
there is in the other fenfes a moft exact 
refemblance to their effects; this is the 
cafe not only in the fenfe of hearing (of 


which fo many examples have been gi- 
ven) but in the more Contracted ones of 
tafting and {melling, and the progrefs I 
have mentioned is in them alfo equally 
plain and obvious. It can hardly be 
doubted that what anfwers to the beautiful 
in the fenfe of tafting has fmoothnefs and 
{weetnefs for its bafis, with fuch a degree 
of ftimulus as enlivens but does not over- 
~ palance thofe qualities ; fuch, for inftance, 
as in the moft delicious fruits and liquors. 

Take away the ftimulus, they become in- 

fipid; encreafe it fo as to overbalance 

thofe qualities, they then gain a peculi- 

arity of flavour, are edgerly fought after by 
thofe who have acquired a relifh for them, 

but are lefs adapted to the general palate. 
This correfponds exactly with the pic- 

turefque ; but if the ftimulus be encreafed 
beyond that point, none but depraved and 

x -vitiated 
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vitiated palates will endure what would be 
fo juftly termed deformity in objects of 
fight *. The fenfe of {melling has in this, 
as in all other refpects, the clofett confor- 
mity to that of tafting. 


* The old maxim of the f{chools, de guftibus non eft 
difputandum, is by many extended to all taftes, and 
claimed as a fort of privilege not to have any of their’s 
called in queftion. It is certainly very reafonable that a 
man fhould be allowed to indulge his eye as well as his 
palate in his own way; but if he happens to have a tafte 
for water-gruel without falt, he fhould riot force it upon 
his guefts as the perfection of cookery, or burn their in- 
fides, if, like the king of Pruffia; he loved nothing but 


what was fpiced enough to turn a living man into a 
mummy. 


N 3 PART 


AVING now examined the chief 
qualities that in fuch various ways 
render objects interefting; and having 
fhewn how much the beauty, fpirit, and 
effect of landfcape, real or imitated, de- 
pends upon a due mixture of rough and 
{mooth, of warm and cool tints; and of 
what extreme confequence variety and in- 
tricacy are in thofe as well as our other 
pleafures ; having fhewn too that the ge- 
neral principles of improving are in reality 
the fame as thofe of painting, I thall next 
enquire how far the principles of the laft- 
mentioned art (clearly the beft qualified 
to improve and refine our ideas of nature) 
N 4 have 
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have been attended to by improvers, and 
how far alfo thofe who firft produced, and 
thofe who have continued the. prefent 


fyftem, were capable of applying them, 
even if they had wifhed to do fo. 

It appears from Mr. Walpole’s very in- 
genious and entertaining Treatife on Mo- 
dern Gardening, that Kent was the firft 
‘who introduced that fo much admired 
change from the old fyftem to the prefent 
one, the whole of which. change, and all 
that has proceeded from it, is Comprifed 
in half a line of Horace : 


“Mutat quadrata rotundis. 


Kent, it is true, was by profeflion a 
painter as well as an improver ; but he 
may ferve as an example how little a cer- 
tain degree of mechanical practice will 
qualify its poffeffor to dire@t the tafte of 
‘a nation in either of thofe arts. 

‘The moft enlightened judge, both of his 
‘own art and of all that relates to it, is a 
painter of a liberal and comprehenfive 

mind, 
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mind, who has added extenfive obferva~ 
tion and reflection to practical execution 3 
and if to that he adds alfo the power of 
expreffing his ideas clearly and forcibly in 
words, the moft capable of enlightening 
others. To fuch a rare combination we 


owe Sir Jofhua Reynolds’s difcourfes, the 


moft original and impreffive work that 
ever was publifhed on his, or poflibly on 
any other art. ‘On the other hand, no- 
thing fo contraéts the mind as a little 
practical dexterity, unaflifted and uncor- 
rected by general knowledge and obfer- 
vation, and bya ftudy of the great maf- 
ters of the art. An artift, whofe mind’ 
has been fo contracted, refers every thing 
to his own narrow circle of ideas and exe- 
cution *, and wifhes to confine within that 
circle all the reft of mankind. 


Mr, 


* I remember a gentleman, who played very prettily 
on the flute, abufing all Handel’s mufic, and to give me 
every advantage, like a generous adverfary, he defied me 
fo name one good chorus of his writing. It may well 
be fuppofed that I did pot accept the challenge; c’etoit 


bien 
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Mr. Walpole, by a few charaéteriftie 
anecdotes, has made us perfectly acquaint- 
ed with Kent; a painter, who, from be- 
"ing ufed to plant young beeches, intro 
duced them, almoft exclufively, into his 
jandfcapes, and who, even in his defigns 
for Spencer (whofe fcenes were fo often 
laid—infra l’ombrofe piante d antica felva) 
fill kept to his little beeches, muft have 
had a more paltry mind than falls to the 
common lot; it muft-alfo have been as 
perverfe as it was paltry ; for as he painted 
trees without form, fo he planted them 


* without life, and feems to have imagined 


that alone would compenfate for want of 
bulk, of age, and of grandeur of charac-~ 
ier ¥. Thefe dead trees were probably 

placed 


bien ’embarras des richeffes; and indeed he was right 
in his own way of confidering them, for there is not one 
that would do well for his inftrument. 


* It is almoft impofftble to removea large old tree, 
with all its branches, fpurs, and appendages ; and with- 
out fuch qualities as greatnefs of fize, joined to an air of 
grandeur, and of high antiquity, a dead tree fhould fel- 
dom be /eft in a conipicuous place; to entitle it to fuch 

a ftation, 


[ey 


placed where they would attra& the eye ; 
for it is rare that any improver wifhes to 
conceal his efforts. Some other parts of 
his practice I fhall have occafion to confi- 
der hereafter, 

No profeffor of high reputation feems 
to have appeared after him, till at length, 
that the fyftem might be carried to its 
ne plus ultra (no very diftant point) arofe 
the famous Mr. Brown, who has fo fixed 
and determined the forms and lines of 
clumps, belts, and ferpentine canals, and 
has been {q fteadily imitated by his fol- 
Jowers, that had the improvers been incor- 
porated, their common feal, with a clump, 
a belt, and a piece of made water, would 
have fully exprefled the whole of their 
fcience, and have ferved for a model as 
well as a feal *, 


I¢ 
a ftation, it fhould be « majeftic even in ruin.” A dead 
tree that could be moved, would, from that very Circum- 
ftance, be unfit for moving. 


* What Ariofto fays of a grove of cypreffes has al~ 
ways {truck me in looking at made places, 
——che parean d’una /fampa tutte impreffe. 


They 
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It is very unfortunate that this great 
Jegiflator of our national tafte, and whofe 
laws ftill remain in force, fhould not have 
received from nature, or have acquired by 
education, more enlarged ideas. Claude 
Lorraine was bred a paftry-cook, but in 
every thing that regards his art as a painter 
hehad an elevated andcomprehenfivemind; 
nor in any part of his works can one trace 
the meannefs of his original occupation. 
Mr. Brown was bred a gardener, and hav- 
ing nothing of the mind or. the eye of a 
painter, he formed his ftyle (or rather his 


plan) upon the model of a parterre, and 
transferred its minute beauties, its little 


‘They feem ‘caft in one mould, made in one frame ;’” 
fo much fo, that I have feen places on which large fums 
had been lavifhed, unite fo little with the landfcape 
around them, that they gave me the idea of having been 
made by contract in London, and then fent down in 
pieces, and put together on the {pet. 

Buying tafte ready made is a good deal like buying 
tove ready made, and almoft as common: I fhould fup- 
pofe too that the enjoyment of both the purchafers is 
much upon a par. 


clumps, 
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clumps, knots, and patches of flowers, 
the oval belt that furrounds it, and all its 
twits and crincum crancums, to the great 
{cale of nature*. 


We 


* This ingenious device of magnifying a parterre 
calls to my mind a ftory I heard many years ago. A 
(ountry parfon, in the county where I live, {peaking 
of a gentleman of low ftature, but of extremely pom- 
pous manners, who had juft left the company, exclaim- 
ed, in the fimplicity and admiration of his heart, 
quite grandeur in miniature, I proteft.”” This com- 
pliment reverfed, would perfectly fuit the fhreds and 
patches that are fo often ftuck about by Mr. Brown 
and his followers, amid{ft the noble {cenes they dif- 
figure, where they are as contemptible and as much out 
of character as Claude’s firft edifices in paftry would 
appear in the dignified landfcapes he has painted. 


When J blame Mr. Brown for having transferred 
the minutiz of a parterre to the great fcale of nature, it 
is not becaufe they are little in fize,, but in charaer. 
There is indeed no more common error than that of 


miftaking greatnefs of fize for greatnefs of manner ; it 


continually happens that the finalleft clafs of recks, 
mountains, cafcades, lakes, &c. have infinitely more 


grandeur of ftile, and afford more dignified fubjects toa 


pauater; 
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We have, indeed, made but a poor pro- 
grefs by changing the formal but. fimple 
and majeftic avenue for the thin circular 
verge called a belt, and the unpretending 
uglinefs of the ftrait for the affected fame- 
nefs of the ferpentine canal: But the great 
diftinguifhing feature of modern improve- 
ment is the clump ; whofe name, if the firft 
letter was taken away, would moft accu- 
rately defcribe its form and effet, Were 
it made the object of ftudy how to con- 
trive fomething that under the name of 
ornament fhould disfigure whole diftricts, 
nothing could be imagined that would an- 
{wer that purpofe like a clump. Natural 
groups being formed by trees of differ- 
ent ages and fizes, and at different dif- 
tances from each other, often too of a 


painter, than other's of three times their magnitude. 
Indeed, if a certain elevation of character is wanting, 
mere magnitude, in many cafes, only creates difeutt 5 
nothing is more contemptible than a tame giant— 
« Bulk without fpirit vat.” 
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fixture of timber trees with thorns. 
hollies, and others of inferior growth, are 
fall of variety in their outlines; and from 
the fame caufes no two groups are ex- 
actly alike. But clumps, from the trees 
being generally of the fame age and 
growth, planted nearly at the fame dif. 


- tance ina circular form, and from each 


tree being equally prefled by his neigh- 
bour, are as like each other as fo many 
puddings turned out of one common 
mould. Natural groupes alfo, from the 
caufes I have mentioned, are full of open- 
ings and hollows; of trees advancing be- 
fore, or retiring behind each other; all 
productive of intricacy and of variety of 
deep fhadows and brilliant lights. The 
others are lumps. In walking about 4 
natural group, the form of it changes at 
each ftep ; new combinations, new lights 
and fhades, new inlets prefent themfelves 
in fucceffion. But clumps, like compact 
bodies of foldiers, refift attacks from all 

quarters ; 


[age 
quarters : examine them in every point of 
view ; walk round and round them; no 
opening, no vacancy, no ftragglers *; but in 
the true military character, ils font face 
partout. 

The next leading feature to the clump 
in this circular fyftem (and which, in ro~ 
mantic fituations, rivals it in the power 
of creating deformity) is the belt. Its 
fphere, however, is more contracted : 
Clumps, placed like beacons on the fum- 
mits of hills, alarm the picturefque tra~ 
veller many miles off, and warn him of 
his approach to the enemy; the belt lies 
more in ambufcade, and the wretch who 
falls into it, and is obliged to walk the 


* I remember hearing, that when Mr. Brown was 
high-fheriff, fome facetious petfon obferving his at- 
tendants ftraggling, called out to him, “ Clump your 
javelin men.” What was intended merely as a piece 
of ridicule might have ferved as a very inftructive lef- 
fon to the object of it, and have taught Mr. Brown that 
fuch figures thould be confined to bodies of men drilled 
for the purpofes of formal parade, and not extended te 
the loofe and airy fhapes of vegetation. 

whole 
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whole round in company with the im- 
prover, will allow that a fnake with its 
tail in its mouth is, comparatively, but a 
faint emblem of eternity. It has, indeed, 
all the famenefs and formality of the ave- 
nue, to which it has fucceeded, without 
any of its fimple grandeur; for though 
in an avenue you fee the fame objects 
from beginning to end, and in the belt a 
new fet every twenty yards, yet each fuc- 
ceflive part of this infipid circle is fo like 
the preceding, that though really different 
the difference is {carcely felt, and there is 
nothing that fo dulls, and at the fame time 
{o irritates the mind, as perpetual change 
without variety. 

The avenue has a moft {triking effect 
from the very circumftance of its being 
ftrait; no other figure can give that 
image of a- grand gothic aifle with its 
natural * columns and vaulted roof, whofe 
general mafs fills the eye, while the parti- 


* Mr. Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful, page 270. 
O cular 
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cular parts infenfibly fleal from it in a 
long gradation * of perfpedtive : 


“ Small by degrees, and beautifully lefs.’’ 


The broad folemn fhade adds a twilight 
calm to the whole, and makes it, above all 
other places, moft fuited to meditation. 
To that alfo its ftraitnefs contributes ; for 
when the mind is difpofed to turn in- 
wardly on itfelf, any ferpentine line would 
diftraét the attention. All the charac- 
teriftic beauties of the avenue, its folemn 
ftillnefs, the religious awe it infpires, are 
greatly heightened by moon light. This 
I once very ftrongly experienced in ap- 
proaching a venerable caftle-like manfion 
“built in the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury ; a few gleams had pierced the deep 


gloom of the avenue; a large matftive 


* By Jong gradation I do not mean a great length of 
avenue; I perfectly agree with Mr. Burke, “ that co- 
lonades and. avenues of trees of a moderate length are 
without comparifon far grander than when they are 
fuffered to run to immente diftances.’”’—Sublime and 
Beautiful, fect. x. p. 136. 

tower 
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tower at the end of it, feen through a 
long perfpeétive, and half lit by the un- 
certain beams of the moon, had a grand 
mytfterious effect. Suddenly a light ap- 
peared in this tower; then as fuddenly 
its twinkling vanifhed, and only the quiet 
filvery rays of the moon prevailed ; again, 
more lights quickly fhifted to different 
parts of the building, and the whole fcene 
moft forcibly brought to my fancy the 
times of fairies and chivalry. I was much 
hurt to find from the mafter of the place 
that I might take my leave of the avenue 
and its romantic effects, for that a death 
warrant was figned, 

The deftruction of fo many of thefe ve- 
nerable approaches is a fatal confequence 
of the prefent excefflive horror for ftrait 
lines ; fometimes, indeed, avenues do cut 
through the middle of very beautiful and 


‘varied ground, with which the ftiffnefs of 


their form but ill accords, and where it were 
greatly to be withed they had never been 
O 2 planted, 
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planted *. They are, however; as ofteti 
fituated where a boundary of wood ap-= 
proaching to a ftrait line would be pro- 
perf, and in fuch places they furnith a 
walk of more perfect and continued thade 
than any other difpofition of trees, without 
interfering with the reft of the places 
when you turn from it either to the right 


* Had they never been planted, other trees, in 
various pofitions and groups, would probably have 
{prung up in and near the place they occupy; but be- 
ing there, it may often be doubtful whether they 
ought to be deftroyed; for whenever fuch a line of 
trées is taken away, there muft be a long vacant 
fpace that will feparate the grounds, with their old ori- 
ginal trees, on each fide of it; and young trees planted in 
the vacancy will not in half a eentury connect the whole 
together. As to faving a few trees of the line itfelf for 
that purpofe, I own I never faw it done that it did not 
produce a contrary effect, and that the {pot was not. 
haunted by the ghoft of the departed avenue. 


+ Ata gentleman’s place in Chefhire, there is an 
avenue of oaks fituated much in the manner I have de- 
feribed ; Mr. Brown abfolutely condemned it; but it 
now ftands a noble monument of the triumph of the na- 
tural feelings of the owner over the narrow and fyftemas 
tic ideas of a profefled improver. 


or 
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or to the left, the whole country, with all 
its intricacies and varieties, is open before 
you; but there is no efcaping from the 
belt ; it hems you in on all fides, and if 
you pleafe yourfelf with heving difcovered 
fome wild fequeftered part (if fuch there 
ever be when a belt-maker has been ad- 
mitted) or fome new pathway, and are in 
the pleafing uncertainty whereabouts you 
are, and whither it will lead you, the belt 
foon appears, and the charm of expeéta- 
tion is over. If yow turn to the right or 
to the left, it keeps winding round you ; 
if you break through it, it catches. you at 
your return; and the idea of this dif- 
tinct unavoidable line of {eparation damps 
all fearch after novelty: Far different from 
thofe magic circles of fairies and enchant- 
ers that gave birth to fuch potent and 
{plendid illufions, to fcenes of luxuriant 
imagination, the palaces and gardens of 
Alcina and Armida, this, like the ring 
of Angelica, inftantly diffipates every il- 
lufion, every enchantment. 
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If ever a belt is ‘Hi wabie, it is where 
the houfe is fituated in a dead flat, and in 
a naked ugly country there at leaft it can~ 


not injure any variety of ground or of dif- 


tant profpect ; it will alfo be the real 
boundary to the eye, however unvaried, 
and any exclufion in fuch cafes is a bene- 
fit; but where there is variety of ground, 
and a defcent from the houfe, it more 
completely disfigures the place than any 
ether improvement. What moft delights 
us in the intricacy of varied ground, of 
{welling knolls, and of vallies between 
them, retiring from the fight in different 
directions amidtt trees or thickets, is, that 
it leads the eye (according to Hogarth’s 
expreffion) a kind of wanton chace ; this 
is what he properly calls the deauty of in- 
tricacy, and which diftinguifhes that which 
is prcduced by foft winding fhapes, from 
that more fudden and quickly-varying kind 
which arifes from broken and rugged forms. 
All this wanton chace, as well as the ef- 
feéts of more wild and picturefque intri~. 
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eacy, is immediately checked and put an 
end to by any circular plantation ; which 
neveriappears to retire from the eye and 
lofe itfelf in the diftance, nor ever admits 
of partial concealments. Whatever va- 
rieties of hills and dales there may be, 
fuch a plantation muft ftiffly cut acrofs 
them, and the undulations, and what in 
feamen’s language may be called the 
trending of the ground, cannot in that cafe 
be humoured, or its playful charaéter 
marked by that ftyle of planting which 
at once points out and adds to its beautiful 
intricacy. 

This may ferve to fhew how impoffible 
it is to plan any forms of plantations that 
will fuit all places *, however convenient 

it 


* In the art of medicine, after general principles are 
acquired, the judgment lies in the application; and 
every cafe (as an eminent phyfician obferved to me) 
muft be confidered as a f{pecial cafe. 

This holds precifely in improving, and in both art 
the quacks are alike; they have no principles, but 
only a few noftrums which they apply indifcriminately 
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it may be to the profeffor to eftablith Gach, 
a doctrine. 


I have perhaps exprefled myfelf more 
ftrongly, and more at length than I other- 
wife fhould have done, on the fubjeé&t of 
this paltry invention, from the extreme 
difguft I felt at feeing its effedt in a place 


whofe general features are among the no- 
bleft in the kingdom. In front, the fea 
embayed amidft iflands, mountains, and 
promontories ; a hanging defcent of un- 
equal ground from the houfe ta the thore, 
on which defcent different maffes of wood, 
groupes, and fingle trees, more or lefs dif- 
~perfed or connected together, with lawns 
and glades between them, gently leading 


to all fituations and all conftitutions, Clumps and 
belts, pills and drops, are diftributed with equal, fill; 
the one plants the right, and elears the left, as the other 
bleeds the eaft and purges the weft ward. ‘The beft 
improver or phyfician is he who leaves moft to na-~ 
ture, who watches and takes advantage of thofe indica~ 
tions which fhe points out when left to exert her own 
powers, but which, when once deftroyed or fupprefled 
by an empyric of either kind, prefent themfelves ng 
more. 

the 
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the eye among their intricacies to the fhore, 
might have been planted, or left if grow- 
ing there: this would have formed a rich 
and varied foreground to the magnificent 
diftance ; and in the approach to the fea. 
fide, which ever Way you took, would 
have broke that diftance, and combined 
With it into a number of new and beauti- 
ful Compofitions. One of Mr. Brown’s 
fucceffors has thought differently, and this 
uncommon difplay of {cenery is difgraced 
by a belt. : 

I do not remember this place in its un. 
improved ftate ; but I was told there was a 
great quantity of wood between the houfe 
and the fea, and that the veflels appeared 
(as at that wonderful place, Mount Edge 
cumbe) as if failine over the tops, and 
gliding among the {tems of the trees ; if 
fo, this profeflor 

“ Has left fad marks of his deftruQive fway.” 

The method of thinning trees, which, 
under the idea of improvement, has been 
adopted by layers out of ground, perfectly 

corre{pondg 
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corre{ponds with their method of plant- 
ing, and as little attention is paid to what 


(in the general fenfe of the word) may be 


called picturefque effects. ‘Trees of re- 
markable fize, indeed, ufually efcape ; but 
itis not fufficient to attend to the giant 
fons of the foreft; often the lofs of a few, 
nay of a fingle tree of middling fize, is of 
more confequence to the general effect of 
the place, by making an irreparable breach 
<n the outline of a principal wood; often 
fome of the moft beautiful groups owe 
the playful variety of their form, and their 
happy connection with other groups, to 
-fome apparently infignificant, and, to ¢om- 
mon obfervers, even ugly trees *, To at- 
tend to all thefe niceties of outline, con- 
netions, and grouping, would require 
much time as well as (kill, and therefore 
a more eafy and compendious method has 
been adopted: the different groups are 


* Vide Sir Jofhua Reynolds's Notes.to Mafon’s Du 
Frefnoy, page 89- 


to 
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to be cleared round till they become as 
clumplike as their untrained natures will 
allow, and even many of thof outfide 
trees that belong to the groups them- 
felves (and to which they. owe, not only 
their beauty, but their fecurity againft 
wind and froft) are cut down’ without 
pity if they will not range according to 
their model ; till mangled, ftarved, and cat 
off from all conneéion, thefe unhappy 
newly drilled corps 


“ Stand bare and naked, trembling at themfelyes*,”” 


Even the old avenue, whofe branches 
had intertwined with each other for AGES, 
muft undergo this fathionable metamor- 
phofis, and that by way of breaking its 


* Mf. Walpole mentions, that “ where the plumage 
of an ancient wood extended wide its undulating ca- 
nopy, and ftood venerable in darknefs——Kent thinned 
the foremoft ranks.” 

It is impoffible to read Mr. Walpole’s defcription 
without feeling how much the charaéter of fuch a wood 
mult be deftroyed by fuch a fyftem of improvement. 


reou- 
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' regularity ; fo far from having that effect, 
it is the only way to difcover that regula- 
rity from every point: when entire, its 
ftraitnefs can only be feen when you look 
up or down it; viewed fideways it has 


the appearance of a thick mafs of wood ; 
if other trees are planted before it, ta 
them it gives confequence, and they give 
it lightnefs and variety. But when it is 
clumpt, and you can fee through it, and 
compare each of the feparate clumps with 
the objects before and behind them, the 
ftrait line is apparent from whatever point 
you view it: In its clofe array the avenue 
is like the Grecian phalanx; each tree, 
like each foldier, is firmly wedged in be- 
tween its companions; its branches, like 
their {pears, prefent a front impenetrable 
to all attacks; but the moment this com- 
pact order is broken, their fides become 
naked and expofed. Mr. Brown, like an- 
other Paulus ASmiliue, has broken the 
firm embodied ranks of many a noble pha- 

& lanx 
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lanx of trees *, and in this, perhaps, more 
than in any other inftance, he has fhewn 
how far the perverfion of tafte may be 
carried, when, at the fame time that he 
deprived the avenue of its thade and its 


folemn grandeur, he encreafed its fore 
mality. 


* I do net know a more interefting account of a 
battle than Plutarch’s defcription of that between Per- 
feus and Paulus fEmilius, in which the famous Ma- 
cedonian phalanx was at laft, after repeated efforts, 
completely broken. and vanquithed. It is in his life of 
P. Emilius, which, if any of my readers fhould not 
be acquainted with, and fhould be tempted to read 


from this allufion, I think they will feel highly obliged 
fe me: 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER (IL 


T is in the arrangement and manage~ 
ment of trees that the great art of im- 


provement confifts : earth is too cumbrous 


and lumpifh for man to contend much 
with, and its effects when worked upon are 
flat and dead like its nature. But trees, 
detaching themfelves at once from the 
furface, and rifing boldly into the air, have 
a more lively and immediate effect on the 
eye*. They alone form a canopy over 


us, 


* I have generally obferved, that perfons not coti~- 
yerfant in pictures and drawings, are in travelling 
much more attentive to diftant objects than to near 
ones; and yet the variety and quick fucceffion of pic- 
tures depends infinitely more on the latter. Diftant 
objects do not rife fo fuddenly, or fo immediately and 
powerfully ftrike upon the fight as near ones, Trees 
on the foreground, as you proceed, alter their pofition 
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us, and a varied frame to all other objedts, 
which they admit, exclude, and group 
with, almoft at the will of the improver. 
In beauty, they not only far excel every 
thing of inanimate nature, but their beauty 
is compleat and perfect in itfelf, while that 
of almoft every’ other object abfolutely re- 
guires their affiftance: without them, the 
moft varied inequality of ground; rocks, 
and mountains * ; even water itfelf in + all 

its 
every inftant; diftant woods remain the fame for a a long 
way. An extended profpect which, feen continually 
and uninterruptedly, had tired the eye, if afterwards - 
viewed partially through trees, has the effect, and almoft 
the reality, of novelty, Inftead of one unchanging view 
of remote objeés, each divifion of that view eee a 
{ubordinate though a beautiful part of a new compofi- 


tion, of which the trees and the foreground are the prin- 
cipal. 


* It is not meant that the mountains themfelyes 
muft be wooded, but that there muft be wood in the 
landfcape ; fence of mere defolation, however grand, 
foon fatigue the mind, 


+ I have not mentioned the fea, as in this country 
at leaft, trees will not fucceed near it, unlefs when it is 
Jand-locked, and then (though their combination, 28 at 

Mount 
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“5 characters of brooks, lakes; rivets, cata 
raéts, is cold, favage, and uninterefting: 
with them, even a dead flat may be full 
of variety and intricacy ; and it is perhaps 
from their poffefling thefe two laft quali- 


Mount Edgcumbe; is no lefs beautiffl than uncommon) 
the fea itfelf lofes its grand impofing character, and puts 
on fomething of the appearance of a lake. There trees 
are neceflary; for a Jake bounded by naked rocks is a 
tude and dull landfcape ; but change the character of 
the one element only, let the /ea break againft thofe 
rocks, and trees will no longer be thought of. ‘The 
fublimity of fuch a piture abforbs all idea of leffer orna+ 
ments; for no one can view the foam, the gulphs, the 
impetuous motion of that world of waters, without a 
deep impreffion of its deftru@tive and irrefiftible power. 
But fublimity is not its only character; for after that firft 
awful fenfation is weakened by ufe, the infinite variety, 
both in the forms of the waves, in their light and fha- 
dow, in the dafhing of their fpray, and, above all, the 
perpetual change of metion, continues to amufe the eye 
in detail, as much as the grandeur of the whole poffefled 
the mind. It is in this that it differs not enly from 
motionlefs objects, but even from rivers and cataracts, 
however diverfified in their parts. In them the fpectator 
fees no change from what he faw at firft,; the fame 
breaks in the current, the fame falls .continue, and pof- 
fibly on that account they require the aid of trees 3 but 
the intricacies and varieties of waves breaking againft 
rocks are as endlefs as their motion. 
tics 
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ties in fo eminent a degree, that trees are 
almoft indifpenfibly neceffary to pictu- 
refque and beautiful fcenery. 

The infinite variety of their forms, tints, 
and light and fhade, muft ftrike every bo- 
dy; the quality of zutricacy they ‘poffefs, 
if poffible, in a ftill higher degree, and in 
a more exclufive and peculiar manner. 
Take a fingle tree only, and confider it in 


this point of view. It is compofed of 


millions of boughs, {prays, and leaves, in~ 
termixed with and croffling each other ig 
as many directions, while through the va- 
rious openings the eye ftill difcovers new 
and infinite combinations of them: yet, 
what is moft furprifing in this labyrinth of 
intricacy, there is no unpleafant confu- 
fion; the general effect is as fimple as the 
detail is complicate, and a tree is perhaps 
the only object where a * grand whole (or 


* Ground, rocks, and buildings, if the parts are much 
broken, become fantaftic and trifling ; befides, they have 
not that loofe pliant texture fo well adapted to partial 
concealment. 


Pp at 
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at leaft what is moft confpicuous in it) is 
chiefly compofed of innumerable minute 
and diftinct parts. 


To fhew how much thofe who ought a 


be the beft judges confider the qualities I 
have mentioned, no tree, however large 
and vigorous, however luxuriant the fo- 
liage, will be admired by the painter, if it 
prefent one uniform unbroken mafs of 
leaves ; while others, not only inferior in 
fize and in thicknefs of foliage, but of 
forms that many improvers would fee little 
merit in, and fome cut down, will attract 
and fix their attention. The reafons of 
this preference are obvious; but as on thefe 
reafons, according to the ideas I have 
formed, the whole fyftem of. planting, 
pruning, and thinning for the purpofe of 

eauty (in its more general acceptation) 
depends, I muft be allowed to dwell a 
little longer on them. 

A tree whofe foliage is every where full 
and unbroken, of courfe can have but lit- 
tle variety of form; then as the fun firikes 


only 
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only on the furface, neither can there be 
much variety of Aghf and /hade; and as 
the apparent colour of objects changes 
according to the different degrees of light 
or of fhade in which they are placed, there 
can be as little * variety of tat; and laft- 
ly, as there are none of thofe openings that 
excite and nourifh curiofity, but the eye 
is every where oppofed by one uniform 
leafy fkreen, there is as little intricacy as 
variety. What is here faid of a fngle tree 
is equally true of all combinations of them, 
and appears to me to account perfedtly for 
the bad effect of clumps, and of all plan- 
tations and woods where the trees grow 
clofe together: Indeed, in all thefe cafes 
the effect is in one refpect much worte ; 
we are difpofed to admire the bulk of a 
fingle tree, the ipfe nemus, though its 
form /hould be heavy ; but there is a mean- 
nefs as well as a heavinefs in feeing 4 


* Lux varium vivumque dabit, nullum umbra co- 
lorem. Du Frefhoy, 
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lumpy mafs produced by a multitude of 
little ftems. — 

What the qualities are that painters do 
admire in fingle trees, groups, and woods, 
may eatily be concluded from what they 
do not; the detail would be infinite, for 
luckily where art does not interfere, the 
abfolute exclufions are few. If their tafte 
is to be preferred to that of improvers, 
there is clearly fomething radically bad in 
the ufual method of making and manag- 
ing plantations; it otherwife would ne- 
ver happen that the woods, and arrange- 
ments of trees which they are leaft dif- 
pofed to admire, fhould be thofe made 
for the exprefs purpofe of ornament. 
Under that idea, the {pontaneous trees 
of the country are often excluded as too 
common, or admitted in fmall propor-~ 
tions; and others of peculiar form and 
colour take place of oak and beech. But 
of whatever trees the effablifbed woods 
of the country are compofed, the fame, 


I think, fhould prevail in the ew ones, 


or 
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er thofe two grand principles, harmony 
and unity of character, will be deftroy- 
ed. It is very common, however, when 
there happens to be a vacant {pace be- 
tween two woods, to fill it up with firs, 
larches, &c.; if this be done with the idea 
of conneéting thofe woods (and that /hould 
be the objec) nothing can be more. oppo- 
fite than the effect; even plantations of 
the fame fpecies require time to make 
them accord with the old growths; but 
fuch harfh and fudden contrafts of form 
and colour make thefe infertions for ever 
appear like fo many awkward pieces of 
patch-work *; and furely if a man was 

reduced 


* It is not enough that trees fhould be naturalized 
to the climate, they muft alfo be naturalized to the 
land{cape, and mixed and incorporated with the natives. 
A patch of foreign trees planted by themfelves in the 
out-{kirts of a wood, or in fome open corner of it, mix 
with the natives much like a group of young Englifh- 
men at an Italian converfazione: But when fome 
plant of foreign growth appears to {pring up by acci- 
dent, and fhoots out its beautiful, but lefs familiar fo- 
liage among our natural trees, it has the fame pleafing 
effect as when a beautiful and amiable foreigner has 
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seduced to the neceffity of having his coat 
pieced, he would with to have the join- 
ings concealed, and the colour matched, 
and not to be made a harlequin. 

Thefe dark thades and fpire-like forms, 
that, when planted in patches, have fuch a 
motley appearance, may be fo grouped with 
the prevailing trees of the country as to 
produce infinite richnefs and variety, and 
yet feem part of the original defign ; but 
I imagine it to be an eftablifhed rule that 
plantations made for ornament, fhould, both 
in their form and in the trees they are 
compofed of, be as diftiné as poffible from 
the woods of the country; fo that no one 
may doubt an inftant what are the parts 
that have been improved. Inftead there- 
fore of * that “ rich, ample, and flowing 

robe 


acquired our language and manners fo as to converfe 
with the freedom of a native, yet retains enough of 
original accent and character to give a peculiar grace 
and zeft to all her words and actions, 


* Mr. Mafon’s Poem on Modern Gardening is fo 
well known to all who have any tafte for the fubject 
I or 
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robe that nature /bould wear on. her 
throned eminence,” the is curtailed of her 
fair proportions, and pinched and {queezed 
into fhape; inftead of .“ hill united to 
hill with {weeping train of foreft, with 
prodigality of fhade,” the prim {quat 
clump is perked up exa€tly on the. top of 
every eminence. Sometimes, however, the 
extent is fo great, that common fized 
clumps would make no figure, unlefs they 
were exceflively multiplied ; in that cafe 
it has been very ingenioufly contrived to 
confolidate (and I am fure the word is 
not improperly ufed) a number of them 
into one great lump, and thefe condenfed 
unwieldy maffes are, without much choice, 
ftuck about the grounds. 

I have feen two places, on a very large 
{cale, laid out in this manner by a pro- 


or for poetry in general, that it is hardly neceflary to fay 
that the words between the inverted commas are chiefly 
taken from it. In the part from whence I have taken 
thefe two paflages, he has pointed out the nobleft ftyle 
of planting in a ftyle of poetry no lefs noble and ele- 
vated, 
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fefled improver of high reputation. The 
trees that principally fthewed themfelves 
were * larches, and from the multitude of 
their fharp points the whole country ap 
peared en heriffon, and had much the fame 
degree of refemblance to natural {cenery 
that one of the old military plans, with 
{cattered platoons of f{pearmen, has toa 
print after Claude or Pouffin. With all 
my admiration of trees, I had rather be 
without them than have them fo difpof- 
ed; indeed, I have often {een hills, the 


outline of which,—the {wellings,—and the 


deep hollows were fo ftriking; and whofe 
furface was fo varied by the mixture of 


* Wherever arches are mixed (though in fmall pro- 
portions) over the whole of a new plantation; from 
the quicknefs of their growth, their pointed tops, and 
the peculiarity of their colour, they are fo confpicuous, 
that the whole wood feems to confift of nothing elfe. 

The fummits of all round headed trees (efpecially 
oak.) vary in eachtree; but there can be but one fum- 
mit to all pointed trees. 


Linea recta velut fola eft, & mille recurve. 
Du Frefnoy. 
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{mooth clofe = bitten turf with the rich 
though fhort cloathing of fern, of heath, 
or furze, and by the different openings 
and. fheep tracks among them, that I 
fhould have been forry to have had the 
whole covered with the fineft wood; nay, 
could hardly have withed for trees the 
moft happily difpofed, and of courfe 
fhould have dreaded in proportion thofe 
which are ufually placed there by art. 
An improver has rarely fuch dread; in 
general the firft idea that ftrikes him is 
that of diftinguifhing his property, nor is 
he eafy till he has put his pitch-mark on 
all the fummits*. Indeed this often gra- 


tifies 
e& 


* Vanity is a general enemy to all improvement, 
and there is no fuch enemy to-the real improvement of 
the beauty of grounds as the foolifh vanity of making 
a parade of their extent, and of various marks of the 
owner’s property, under the title of “ Appropriation,”’ 
Where there are any noble features that are debafed by 
meaner objects—where greater extent would fhew a 
rich and varied boundary, and that boundary propor- 
tioned to that, extent—whatever choaks up or degrades 
fuch fcenes fhould of courfe be removed; but where 

there 
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tifies his defire of celebrity; it excites 


, the curiofity and admiration of the vulgar; 
and travellers of tafte will naturally be 


provoked to enquire from another mo- 
tive, to whom thofe unfortunate hills be- 
long. 

It is melancholy to compare the flow 
progrefs of beauty with the upftart growth 
of deformity ; trees and woods planted in 
the nobleft ityle will not for years {trongly 
attract the painter’s notice, though, luckily 
for their prefervation, the planter is like a 


there are no fuch features—no fuch boundaries—to ap- 
propriate by deftroying many a pleafant meadow, and 
by fhewing you, when they are laid into one great com- 
mon, green enough to furfeit a man in a calenture—to 
appropriate by clunfBing their naked hedgerows, and 
planting other clumps and patches of exotics that feem 
to ftare about them, and wonder how they came there 
—to appropriate by demolifhing many a cheerful retired 
cottage that interfered with nothing but the defpotic 
love of exclufion ; and make amends, perhaps, by build- 
ing a village regularly picturefque—is to appropriate by 
difgufting all whofe tafte is not infenfible or depraved, 
in the fame fenfe t at an alderman appropriates a plate 
of turtle by fneezing over it. 
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fond * mother who feels the greateft ten- 
dernefs for her children at the time they 
are leaft interefting to others. 

But to the deformer (a name too often 
fynonymous to the improver) ‘it is not ne- 
ceflary that his trees fhould have attained 
their full growth ; as foon as he has made 
his round fences, and planted them, his 
principal work is done; the eye which 
ufed to follow with delight the bold {weep 
of outline, and all the playful undulation 
of ground, finds itfelf fuddenly checked, 
and its progrefs ftopt even by.thefe em- 
bryo clumps. They have the fame ef- 
fect on the great features of nature as an 
éxcrefcence has on thofe of the human 
face ; in which, though the proportion of 
one feature to another greatly varies in 
different perfons, yet thefe differences, like 
fimilar ones in inanimate nature, give va- 


* Madame de Sevigné, whofe maternal tendernefS 
feems to have extended itfelf to her plantations, fays, - 
“ Je fais abbattre de grands arbres parce qu’ils nuifent a 
mes jeunes enfants.’ 
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riety of character, and all the parts accord 
together ; but let there be a wart or a 
pimple on any prominent feature,—no dig- 


nity or beauty of countenance can detach 
the attention from it; that little, round, 
diftinét lump, while it difgufts the eye, 
has a fafcinating power of fixing it on ite 
own deformity. This is precifely the ef- 
fect of clumps; the beauty or grandeur of 
the furrounding parts only ferves to make 
them more horribly confpicuous, and the 
dark tint of the Scotch fir (of which they 
are generally compofed) as it feparates 
them by colour as well as by form from 

every other object, adds the laft finith. 
But even large plantations of firs, when 
they are not the natural trees of the coun- 
try, and when, as it ufually happens, they 
are left too thick, have, in my mind, a 
harfh look, and on the fame principle of 
their not harmonizing with the reft of the 
landfcape. A planter very naturally withes 
to produce fome appearance of wood as 
foon as poflible ; he therefore fets his trees 
| very 
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véry clofe together, ani ever afterwards 
his paternal fondnefs will fearce fuffer him 
to cut any cf themdown. They are con- 
fequently all drawn up together, nearly to 
the fame height; and as their heads touch 
each other, no variety, no diftinction of 
form can exift, but the whole is one enors 
mous, unbroken, unvaried mafs of black. 
Its appearance is fo uniformly dead and 
heavy, that inftead of thofe cheering ideas 
that arife from the freth and luxuriant 
* foliage, and the lighter tints of deciduous 
trees, it has fomething of that dreary 
image—that extinction of form and colour 
which Milton felt from blindnefs; when 
he, who had viewed objects with a painter’s 


* Perhaps, in ftri€t propriety, the term of foliage 
fhould never be applied to firs, as they have no leaves, 
and, I believe, itis partly to that circumftance that they 
owe their want of cheerfulnefs. “Thofe among the 
lower evergreens that have leaves, fuch as holly, laurel, 
arbutus, are much more chearful than the juniper, cys 
prefs, arbor vite, &c. The leaves (if one may fo call 
them) of the yew, have much the fame character ag 
femme of the firs. 


eye, 
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eye, as he defcribed them with a poet’s fire, 
was 
Prefented with an univerfal blank 
Of nature’s works, 

It muft be confidered alfo, that the eye 
feels an impreflion from: objects analogous 
to that of weight, as appears from the ex- 
preflion, a Aeavy colour, a heavy form; 
hence: arifes the neceflity in landfcape ef 
preferving a proper balance of both, and 
this is a very principal part of the art of 
painting. If in a picture the one half was 
to be light and airy both in the forms and 
in the tints, and the other half one black 
heavy lump, the moft ignorant perfon 
would probably be difpleafed (though he 
might not know upon what principle) 
with the want of dalance and of harmony ; 
for thefe harth difcordant effects not only 
act more forcibly from being brought to- 
gether within a {mall compafs, but alfo be- 
caufe in painting they are not authorized by 
fathion, or rendered familiar by cuftom. 

The infide of thefe plantations fully 

anfwers 
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anfwers to the dreary appearance of the 
* outfide: Of all difmal {cenes it feems to 
me the moft likely for a man to hang him- 
felf in; he would, however, find fome 
diticulty in the execution, for amidft the 
endlefs multitude of ftems there is rarely 
a fingle fide branch to which a rope could 
be faftened. "The whole wood is a col- 
lection of tall naked’ poles, with a few 
ragged boughs near the top; above, —one 
uniform rufty cope, feen through decayed 
and decaying {prays and branches; below,— 


* I have known perfons who acknowledged that the 
infide of a clofe wood (either evergreen or deciduous) 
was poor and fhabby, yet thought that at fome diftance 
its outfide looked as well as that of a more open one, 
The defedts of all objects are of courfe diminithed as ; 
they'are more remoyed from the eye, but as far as 
form can be. diftinguifhed (and that includes a large 
circuit) the difference is very perceptible between a 
wood where the trees have been cramped by each other, 
and one where their heads have had full room to extend 
themfelves. If two fuch woods, even at the extremity. 
of an extenfive view, are lit up by.a gleam of funfhine, 
the depth of fhadow, and the fulnefs and richnefs of the 
one, will clearly diftinguith it from the uniform heavie _ 
ne&é of the. other. 


the 
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the foil parched and blafted with tlic bale- 
ful droppings; hardly a plant or a blade 
of grafs; nothing that can give an idea of 
life or vegetation: even its gloom is with- 
out folemnity; it is only dull and difmal; 
and what light there is, like that of hell, 


« Serves only to difcover {cenes of woe, 
Regions of forrow, doleful fhades.” 


In a grove where the trees have had 
room to fpread (and in that cafe I by no 


imeans exclude the * Scotch fir or any of 


the pines) there is a folemn grandeur in 
the fhade, both from the broad and varied 
canopy over head, the {mall number and 
large fize of the trunks by which that 
canopy is fupported +, and from the large 


* Mr. Gilpin has admirably pointed out the pi@u- 
refque character of the Scotch fir (where it has had room 
to fpread) in his remarks on foreft fcenery ; and he as 
juftly condemns the ufual method of planting and 
leaving them in clofe array. 


+ This circumftance feems to have ftruck Virgil in 
the cafe of a fingle tree: 


Media ipfa sagentem fuftinet umbram. 


undifturbed 
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undifturbed {paces between them: but a 
clofe wood of firs is, perhaps, the only 
one from which the oppofite qualities of 
cheerfulnefs and grandeur, of fymmetry 
and variety are equally excluded; and in 
which, though the fight is perplexed and 
harrafled by the confufion of petty ob- 
jects, there is not the fmalleft degree of 
intricacy. 

Firs, planted and left in the fame clofe 
array, are very commonly made afe of as 
fcreens and boundaries in places where 
concealment is neceflary: as the lower 
part of fuch fcreens is in general of mott 
confequence, they are, for the reafons I 
mentioned before, the moft improper trees 
for that purpofe: but fuppofing them 


exactly in the condition the planter would 


with; that the outer boughs (on which 
alone they depend) were preferved from 
animals; and, though planted along the 
brow of a hill, they had efcaped from 
wind and fnow, and the many accidents 
to which they are expofed in bleak fitua- 


Q_ tions ; 
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tions; they would then exactly anfwer te 
that admirable defcription of Mr. Mafon: 


« The Scottifh fir 
In murky file rears his inglorious head 
And blots the fair horizon.” 


Nothing can be more accurately or more 
forcibly expreffed, or raife a jufter image 
in the mind. Every thick unbroken mafs _ 
of black (efpecially when it can be com~ 
pared with fofter tints) is a blot; and has 
the fame effect on the horizon in nature, 
as if a dab of ink were thrown upon that 
of a Claude. This, however, is viewing it 
in its moft favourable ftate, when at leaft 
it anfwers the purpofe of a fcreen, though 
a heavy one; but it happens full as often 
that the outer boughs do not reach above 
half way down; and then, befides the 
long, black, even line that cuts the hori- 
zon at the top, there is at bottom a ftreak 
of glaring light that pierces every where 
through the meagre and naked poles ({till 
more wretchedly meagre when oppofed to 

’ fach 
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fuch a back ground) and thews diftinétly 
the poverty and thinnefs of the boundary, 
Many a common hedge that has been 
fuffered to grow wild, with a few trees in 
it, is a much more varied and effectual 
f{creen; but there are hedges, where yews 
and hollies ate mixed -with trees and 
thorns,—fo thick from the ground upwards, 
——fo diverfified in their outline,—in the 
tints, and in the light and thade,—that the 
eye, which dwells on them with pleafure, 
is perfectly deceived; and can neither fee 
through them, nor difcover (hardly even 
fufpect) their want of depth. 

This ftriking contraft between a mere 
hedge and trees planted for the exprefs pur- 
pofe of concealment and beauty, affords a 
very ufeful hint, not only for fereens and 
boundaries, but for every fort of orna- 
mental plantation. [t feems to point out 
that concealment cannot fo well be pro- 
duced without a mixture of the fimaller 


growths, fuch as thorns and_hollies, 


Q 2 which, 
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which, being naturally buthy, fill up the 


lower parts where the larger trees are apt 
to be bare; that fuch a mixture muft 
produce great variety of outline, as thefe 
fmaller growths will not hinder the larger 
from extending their heads; at the fame 
time by reafon of their different heights, 
more or lefs approaching to thofe of the 
timber trees, they accompany and group 
with them, and prevent that fet formal 
appearance which ‘trees generally have 
when there are large fpaces between them, 


even though they fhould not be planted at 


regular diftances. 

It feems to me, that if this method 
was followed in all ornamental planta- 
tions, it would in a great meafure ob- 
viate the bad effects of their being left: too 
clofe, either from foolith fondnefs or neg- 
le&t. Suppofe, for inftance, that inftead of 
the ufual method of making an evergreen 
plantation of firs only, and thofe ftuck 
clofe together, the firs were planted eight, 

+ twelve, 
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twelve; or more yards afunder (of courfe 
varying the diftances) and that the {paces 
between them were filled with the lower 
evergreens *, All thefe would for fome 
years grow up together, till at length 
the firs would fhoot above them all, and 
find nothing afterwards to check. their 
growth in any diretion. Suppofe fuch a 
wood, upon the largeft f{cale, to be left to 
itfelf, and not a bough cut for twenty, 
thirty, any number of years, and that 
then it came into the hands of a perfon 


* [believe there are only three forts natural to this 
country, holly, box, and juniper. to which, on account 
of the flownefs of its growth, and its doing fo well 
under the drip of other trees, may be added the yew, 
There is, however, a great variety of exotics that are 
perfe@tly hardy, and many others that will fucceed in 

eltered fpots, and the moft fcrupulous perfon will 
allow, that among firs (the greateft part of which are 
exotics) they are perfectly in character—Whoever has 
been at Mount Edgcumbe, and remembers the mixture 
of the arbutus, &c. with the fpreading pines, will want 
no farther recommendation of this method: I mutt 
own, that amidft all the grand features of that noble 
place, it made no flight impreffion on me. 
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who withed to give variety to this rich 
but uniform mafs. He might in fome 
parts like an * open grove of firs only; 
in that cafe he would only have to clear 
away all the lower evergreens, and the 
firs which remained, from their free un- 
conftrained manner of growing, would ap- 
pear as if they had been planted with that 
defign. In other parts he might make 
that beautiful foreft-like mixture of open 
grove with thickets and loofely fcattered 
trees; of lawns and glades of various 


fhapes and dimenfions, varioufly bounded. 


Sometimes he might find the ground 
{cooped out into a deep hollow, forming a 
fort of amphitheatre ; and there, in order 
to fhew its general fhape, and yet pre- 


* A grove of large fpreading pines is very folemn, 
but that folemnity might occafionally be varied, and in 
fome refpects heightened, by a mixture of yews and 
cyprefles, which at the fame time would give an idea of 
extreme retirement and of fepulchral melancholy. In 
other parts a very pleafing contraft in winter might be 
formed by hollies, arbutus, lauruftinus, and others that 
bear berries and flowers at that feafon, 
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ferve its fequeftered character, he might 
only make a partial clearing; when all that 
can give intricacy, variety, and retirement 
to a fpot of this kind would be ready to 
his hands. 

It may indeed be objected, (and not 
without reafon) that this evergreen un- 
derwood will have grown fo clofe, that, 
when thinned, the plants which are 
left will look bare; and bare they will 
look, for fuch muft neceffarily be the ef- 
fect of leaving any trees too clofe. There 
aré, however, feveral reafons why it is 
of lefs confequence in this cafe. The 
firft and moft material-is, that the great 
outline of the wood, formed by the 
higheft trees, would not be affected ; 
another is, that thefe lower trees being 
of various growths, fome will have out- 
{tripped their fellows in the fame propor- 
tion as the firs out{tripped them, and con- 
fequently their heads will have had room 
to fpread, and form a gradation from the 
higheft firs to the loweft underwood. 


Q 4 Again, 
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Again, many of thefe evergreens of lower 
growth fucceed well under the drip of 
taller trees, and alfo (to ufe the figurative 
expreffion of nurfery-men) love the knife: 
by pruning fome, therefore, and cutting 
down others, the bare parts of the taller 
ones would in a fhort time be covered ; and 
the whole ef fuch a wood might be divided 
4t pleafure into openings and groups, dif- 
fering in form, in fize, and in degrees of 
concealment, from fkirtings of the loofett 
texture, to the clofeft and moft impene- 
trable thickets *, 


There 


* This method is equally good in making planta- 
tions of deciduous trees, though not in the fame de- 
gree neceflary as in thofe of firs; and though I have 
only mentioned ornamental plantations, yet, I believe, 
if thorns were always mixed with oak, beech, &c, bey 
fides their ufe in preyenting the foreft trees from be- 
ing planted too clofe to each other, they would by no 
means be unprofitable. If they were taken out before 
they were too large to be moved eafily, their ufe for 
hedges, and their ready fale for that purpofe, is well 
known; if left longer they are particularly ufeful in 
planting in gaps, where fmaller ones would he ftifled ; 
and if they remained, they would always make excel- 

lent 
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There are few operations in improve- 
ment more pleafant than that of opening 
gradually a fcene where the materials are 
only too abundant, but not abfolutely 
{poiled ; as they are in a thick wood of firs. 
In that, there is no room for fele€tion,—no 
exercife of the judgment in arranging the 
groups, mafles, or fingle trees,—no power 
of renewing vegetation by pruning or cut- 
ting down,—or of producing by that, and 


hardly by any other means, the {mallet 


intricacy or variety, If one bare pole 
is removed, that behind differs from it fo 


little that one might exclaim with Mac- 
beth, 


lent hedge wood, and anfwer all the common purpofes 
of underwood. For ornament, a great variety of lower 
growths might be added; and, among the reft, of thorns 
of different fpecies, the maple leaved, &c. &c. 

It is not meant that the largeft growths fhould zever 
be planted near each other; fome of the moft beautiful 
groups are often formed by fuch a clofe jun@tion, but 
not when they have all been planted at the fame time, 
and drawn up together. A judicious improver will 
know when and how to deviate from any method, how- 
ever generally good, 


« Thy 
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& Ys like the firft—a third is like the former 
« Horrible fight ?’— 


afid fo they would unvariedly go on, 


“ tho’ their line 


« Stretch’d out to the crack of doom.” 


In defcribing thefe two woods, I do not 


think I have at all exaggerated the uglinefs 
and the incorrigible famenefs of the one, and 
the variety and beauty of which the other 
is capable. I mean however ¢4at variety 
which arifes from the manner in which 
thefe evergreens may be difpofed, not 
from the number of diftin& fpecies. I 
have indeed often obferved in foretfts, 
(thofe great ftorehoufes of picturefque 
difpofitions of trees) that merely from 
oak, beech, thorns, and hollies arofe fo 
many combinations, fo different in effect 
from what is gained by ever fo great a di- 
verfity of trees lumped together, that one 
hardly wifhed for more variety; it put 
me in mind of what is mentioned of the 

» more 
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more ancient Greek painters; that with 


‘ only four colours, they did what in: the 


more degenerate days of the art could 
not be performed with all the aid of che. 
miftry. 

The true end of variety is to re- 
lieve the eye, not to perplex it; it does 
not confift in the diverfity of feparate ob- 
jects, but in the diverfity of their effects 
when combined together, in diverfity of 
compofition, and of character; many think, 
however, they have obtained that grand ob- 
ject when they have exhibited in one bo- 
dy all the hard names of the Linnzan 
fyftem*; but when as great a diverfity of 


* In a botanical light fuch a collection is extremely 

¢urious and entertaining, but it is about as good a {pe- 

'cimen of variety in landfcape as a line of Lilly’s grams 
mar would be of variety in poetry: 


Et poftis, vectis, vermis focietur et axis. 
A colleé&tion of hardy exotics may alfo be confidered 
as a very valuable part of the improver’s palet, and 


fuggeft many new and harmonious combinations of co- 
lours; but then he muft not call the palet a picture. 
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plants as can well be got together is exhi- 
bited in every fhrubbery, or in every plan- 
tation, the refult is a famenefs of a differ- 
ent kind, but not lefs truly a famenefs 
than would arife from there being no di- 
verfity at all; for there is no having va- 
riety of character without a certain dif- 
tinctnefs, without certain marked features 
on which the eye can dwell. 

In forefts and woody commons we 
fometimes come from a part where hollies 
had chiefly prevailed, to another where 
junipers or yews are the principal ever- 
greens; and where perhaps there is the 
fame fort of change in the deciduous trees 
and underwood: this ftrikes us with a 


new impreffion ; but mix them equally 


together in all parts, and diverfity becomes 
a fource of monotony, 

Two of the principal defects in the 
compofition of landfcapes are the oppo- 
fite extremes of objects being too crouded 
or too f{cattered; the clump is a happy 

union 
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union of thefe two grand defeGs; it is 
{cattered with refpect to the general com- 
pofition, and clofe and lumpith when con- 
fidered by itfelf. 

One great caufe of the fuperior variety 
and richnefs of unimproved parks and 
forefts, when compared with lawns and 
dreffed ground, and of their being fo much 
more admired by painters, is,—that the 
trees and groups are feldom totally alone * 
and unconnected ; of this, and of all that is 
moft attractive in natural fcenery, the 
two great fources are accident and neg- 
leét +>. 

In 


* In the Liber Veritatis, confifting of above three 
hundred drawings by Claude, I believe there are not 
more than thyee fingle trees. This is one ftrong proof 
(and I imagine the works of other painters would fully 
confirm it) that thofe who moft ftudied the effe& of 
vilible objects attended infinitely more to conneétion 
than to feparate forms. The practice of improvers is 
directly the reverfe. 


+ Iremember hearing what I thought a very juft cri- 
ticifm on a part of Mr. Crab’s poem of the Library, 
He has there perfonified Meg/eé?, and given her the 

active 
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In forefs and in old parks the rough 
buthes nurfe up young trees, and grow up 
with them; and thence arifes that infinite 
variety ef openings, of inlets, of glades, 
of forms of trees, &c. the effect of all which 
might be preferved and rendered more 
beautiful, by a judicious ftyle and degree 
of clearing and polifhing, and might be 
fuccefsfully imitated in other parts. 

Lawns are very commonly made by 
laying together a number of fields and 
meadows, the infides of which are gene- 
rally cleared of bufhes: when thofe hedges 
are taken away, it muft be a great piece 
of luck if the trees that were in them, - 
and thofe which were fcattered about the 


aétive employment of fpreading duft on books of an 
tient ‘chivalry. But in producing picturefque effects, 
I begin to think her vis inertia: is in many cafes a very 
powerful agent. 

Should this criticifm induce any perfon who had 
not read the Library to look at that part I have men- 
tioned, he will foon forget his motive for looking at 
it in his admiration of one of the moft animated and 
highly poetical defcriptions I ever read. 


open 
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open parts, fhould fo combine together as 
to form a connected whole. The cafe ig 
much more defperate when a layer out 
of grounds has perfuaded the owner, 
To improve an old family feat, 
By Jawning a hundred good acres of wheats 

for the infides of arable grounds have fel- 
dom any trees in them, and the hedges 
but few; and then clumps and belts are 
the only refources. 

Suchan improvement, however, is ereat- 
ly admired ; and I have frequently heard it 
wondered at, that a green lawn, which is 
fo charming in nature, fhould look fo if} 
when painted. It muft be owned that it 
does look miferably flat and infipid in a 
pidure ; but that is not entirely the fault 
af the painter *; for it is hardly poffible 

te 


* It is, I believe, out of the power of the art to make 

a long extent of {mooth unbroken green interefting 5 
but it muft alfo be allowed that it might be made lefs 
bad than the reprefentations of lawns I have happened 
to fee. Mr. Gilpin obferves, that ‘‘ were a lake {pread 
“out on the canvafs in one fimple hug, it would be a 
. “ dull 
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to invent any thing more infipid than one 
uniform green furface dotted with clumps 
and furrounded by a belt. If you will 
{uppofe a lawn with trees of every growth 
difperfed in the happieft manner, and 
with as much intricacy and variety as 
mere grafs and trees can give toa lawn 
without deftroying its character,—fuch a 
{cene, painted by a Claude, would be a foft 
pleafing picture; but it would want pre- 
cifely what it wants in nature,—that happy 
union of warm and cool, of fmooth and 
rough, of picturefque and beautiful, which 
makes the charm of his beft compofi- 
tions. Were two fuch pictures (both 
equally well painted) hung up ‘by each 
other, the defects of the fmooth green 


land{cape would be felt immediately ; and 


« dull fatiguing objed?’’; he might have added, a very 
unnatural one: it would then bear the fame fort of re- 
femblance to a lake, as fome portraits of gentlemen’s 
feats do to a lawn, which, though in general a fuffi- 
ciently dull and fatiguing object, yet has tints, and 
lights and fhadows but ill reprefented by one fimple 
hue of green fpread upon the canvas. 


were 
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were it poflible to bring two fuch fcenes 
In nature into as immediate a comparifon, 
he muft be a fturdy improver who would 
hefitate between the two. 

But though fuch fcenes as the great 
matters made choice of are much more 
varied and animated than one of mere 
grafs can be, yet I am very far from with- 
ing the peculiar character of lawns to be 
deftroyed. The ftudy of the principles of 
painting would be very ill applied by an 
improver, who fhould endeavour to give 
to each fcene every variety that might 
pleafe in a picture feparately confidered, 
inftead of fuch varieties as are confiftent 
with the connetions and dependencies it 
has on other objects, and its peculiar -cha- 
racter and fituation. Smoothnefs and 
verdure are the two moft charaCteriftic 
beauties of a lawn, but they are in their 
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mature clofely allied to monotony ; im- 


provers, inftead of endeavouring to re- 
medy that defect, which is inherent: in 
thofe effential qualities of beauty, have on 

R the 
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the contrary added to it and made it 
much more ftriking, by the difpofition of 
their trees, and their method of forming the 
hanks of artificial rivers: nor have they 
confined this fyftem of levelling and turfing 


to thofe {cenes where fmoothnefs and ver- 
dure ought to be the ground-work of 
improvement, but have made it the fun~ 
daniental principle of their art *. 


* A perfectly flat fquare meadow furrounded by a 
neat hedge, and neither tree nor bufh in it, is looked 
upon not only without difguft, but with pleafure; for 
jt pretends only to neatnefs and utility: the fame may 
be {aid of a piece of arable of excellent hufbandry. But 
when a dozen pieces are laid together, and called a lawn 
or 2 pleafure-ground, with manifeft pretenfions to beau- - 
ty, the eye grows faftidious, and has not the fame indul- 
gence for tafte as for agriculture. Men of property, who 
’ Sither from falfe tafte, or from a fordid defire of gain, ait 
figure fuch fcenes or buildings as painters admire, provoke 
our indignation: not fo when agriculture, in its general 
progrefs, (as is often unfortunately the cafe) interferes with 
pi@urefquenefs or beauty : the painter may indeed lanient, 
but that fciencey which of all others moft benefits man- 
kind, has a right to more than his forgivenefS; when 
wild thickets are converted into fcenes of plenty and 
induftry, and when gypfies and vagrants give wayeto the 
lefS piGturefque. figures of hufbandmen and. theirat- 
gendants. ek: 

I believe 
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I believe the idea that fmoothnefs and 
verdure will make amends for the want of 
variety, and picturefquenefs, arifes from 
not; diftinguifhing thofe qualities that are 


grateful to the mere organ of fight, from 
thofévarious combinations,which, through 
‘the; progreffive cultivation of that fenfe, 
chave -produced inexhauftible fources of 


delight and admiration. Mr. Mafon 
obferves, that green is to the eye 
what harmony is to the ear; the com- 
parifon holds throughout, for a long 
continuance of either, without fome re- 
lief, is equally tirefome to either fenfe. 
Soft and fmooth founds are thofe which 
are moft grateful to the mere fenfe; the 
leaft artful combination (even that of a 
third below fung by another voice) at firft 
diftracts the attention from the tune; when 
that is got over, a Venetian duct appears 


the perfection of melody and harmony. 
By degrees the ear, like the eye, tires of a 
repetition of the fame flowing ftrain, and. 
requires {ome marks*of invention, of ori- 
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sinal and ftriking character, as well. as 
of {weetnefs; in the melodies of a com~ 
pofer; if takes in more and more intricate 
combinations of harmony and oppofition 
of parts, not only without confufion but 
with delight; and with that delight (the 
only lafting one) which is produced both 
from the effe&t of the whole, atid the de 
tail of the parts *: At'the fame time the 
having acquired a relifh for fuch artful 
combinations, fo far from’ excluding (ex- 
eept in narrow pedantic minds) a tafte for 
fimple melodies, or fimple {cenes, height- 


* This I take to be the reafon why thofe who are 
real connoifleurs in any art can give the moft unwea- 
ried attention to what the general lover is foon tired of: 
Both are ftruck (though not in the fame manner or.de- 
eree) with the whole of a fcenes but the painter is alfo 
eagerly employed in examining the parts, and all the 
attifice of nature in compofing fuch a whole. The 
general lover ftops at the firft gaze, and I have heard 
it faid by thofe who in other purfuits fhewed the moft 
difcriminating taflé; ‘“ Why thould we look at thefe 
things any more — we have feen them.” 


Non piu parlar di lor’; ma euarda & pafla. 


ens 
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ens the enjoyment of them. It is only by 
fuch acquirements that a man. learns to 
diftingyith what is fim ple, from what is bald 
and common-place ; what is varied and 
intricate, from what is only: perplexed. 


= 
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CHAPTER UL 


' F all the effeéts in landfcape, the 

, moft brilliant and captivating are 
thofe produced by water, on the manage- 
ment of which I have heard Mr. Brown 
particularly piqued himfelf. If thofe beau- 
ties in natural rivers and lakes that are imi- 
table by art, and the felections of them in 
the works of great painters, are the beft 
guides in forming artificial ones, Mr. 
Brown grofsly miftook his talent; for 


among all his tame productions, his pieces 


of made water are perhaps the moft fo. 
One of the moft ftriking properties of 
water, and which moft diftinguifhes it 
from the groffer element of earth, is its 
being a mirror, and a mirror that gives a 
peculiar frefhnefs and tendernefs to the 
: | colours 
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colours it reflects; it foftens the ftronger 
lights, though the lucid veil it throws 
over them feems -hardly to diminith their 
brilliancy ; it adds depth to the fhadows, 
while its glafly furface preferves and feems 
even to encreafe their tranfparency. Thefe 
beautiful and varied effects however, are 


-chiefly produced by the near objects ; by 


trees and bufhes immediately on the 
banks; by thofe that hang over the wa- 


-ter, and form dark coves beneath their 


branches; by various tints of the foil where 
the ground is broken; by roots and old 
trunks of trees, tuffucks of ruthes, large 
ftones that are partly whitened by the air 
and partly covered with moffes, lychens, 
and weather-ftains; while the foft tufts 
of grafs, and the fmooth verdure of mea- 
dows with which they are intermixed; 
appear a thoufand times more foft, {mooth, 
and verdant by fuch contrafts *. 

But 


* Tf a man really wifhes to form a juft and-unbiafled 
opinion of the merits of a beautiful river, and of an ar- 
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But to produce reflections there muft 
be objects; for according to a maxim I 
have heard quoted from the old law of 
France (a-maxim that hardly required the 
fanction of fuch venerable authority) ou 
i n'y a run le rot perd fes droits; and 
this is generally a cafe in point. with re- 
fpe& to Mr. Brown’s artificial rivers *. 


tificial one as they have hitherto been made; let him 
obferve the circumftances I have juft mentioned at dif- 
fcrent times of the day, and in different degrees of light 
and of fhadow; and then, while all this is frefh in his 
recollection, let him_as attentively examine an artificial 
river; and judge how far mere greennefs and {mooth- 
nefs make amends for the total abfence of every thing 
elfe. 


* I confider Mr. Brown as the Hercules to whom 
the labours of the lefler ones are to be attributed : 
When I {peak of his artificial water, I mean to include 
all that has been done by his followers after his model ; 
and there can be no difficulty in copying that model ex- 
actly. Natural rivers, indeed, can only be imitated by the 
eye either in painting or reality; but his may be furvey- 
ed, and an exact plan taken of them by admeafurement; 
and though a reprefentation of them would not accord 
with a Claude or a Gafper, it might with great pro- 
piety be hung up with a map of the demefne lands. 
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Even when, according to Mr. Walpole’s * 
defcription, ‘* a few trees, f{cattered -here 
and there on its edges, fprinkle the tame 
bank that accompanies its’ mzanders,” 
the reflections would not have any great 
variety or brilliancy. 

The meanders of a river, which at 
every turn prefent fcenes of a different 
character, make us ftrongly feel the ufe 
and the charm of them; but when the 
fame {weeps return as regularly as the 
{teps of a minuet, the eye 1s quite wearied 
with following them over and over again. 


* The paflace I have quoted is_in his treatife on 
Modern Gardening :. the general tenor of that part 
is in commendation of the prefent ftyle of made-water ; 
but this paflage contains more juft and pointed fatire than 
ever was conveyed in the fame number of words: afew 
trees, /cattered here and thereon its edges, /prinklethe tame 
bank. It feems to me that in the midft of praifes, his 
natural tafte breaks out into perhaps unintended criti. 
cifms, and which on that account may well fting the 
improver who reads them; for the fting is always much 
fharper when 

Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipfis floribus angat. 


What 
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What makes the {weeps much more for~ 
mal is their extreme nakednefs;-the{prink- 
ling a few {cattered trees on their edges 
will not do; there muft be maffles and 
groups, and various degrees of openings 
and concealment; and by {uch means fome 
little. variety may be given even to thefe 
tame banks, for tame they always will re- 
main; and it may be here obferved, that 
the fame objects which produce reflections 
alfo produce variety of outline, of tints, of 
lights and. fhadows, as well as intricacy; 
fo intimate is the connetion between all 


thefe different beauties, fo often does the 
abfence of one of them imply the abfence 
of the others. 


In the turns of a beautiful river, the 
lines are fo varied with projections, coves, 
and inlets ; with {mooth and broken ground; 
with open parts, and with others fringed 
and overhung with trees and bufhes 3 with 
peeping rocks and large moffy ftones, and 
all their foft and brilliant reflections, that 
the eye lingers upon them; the two banks 

feem 
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feem as it were to protract their meeting, 
and the junétion ef them is formed infen- 
fibly, they fo blend and unite with each 
other. In Mr. Brown’s naked canals no- 
thing detains the eye a moment, and the 
two bare fharp extremities appear to cut 
into each other *. If a near approach to 
mathematical exactnefs was a merit in- 
ftead of defect, the {weeps of Mr. Brown’s 
water would be admirable; for they feem 
not to have been formed by degrees with 
{pades, but fcooped out at once by an im~ 
menfe iron crefcent, which, after cutting 


* © When we look at a naked wall, from the even- 
nefs of the objeét the eye runs along its whole fpace, 
‘and arrives quickly at its termination.” Mr. Burke’s 
Sublime and Beautiful, p. 27.—This accounts for the 
total want of picturefquenefs, and of all intereft whatfo- 
ever, in a continuation of naked edgy lines; for where 
there is nothing to detain the eye, there is nothing to 
amufe it. I may add, that wherever ground is cut with 
a fharp inftrument, it has that ideal effect on the eye 5 
it is a metaphor which naturally prevails in many lan- 
guages where lines (from whatever caufe) are hard and 
edgy. . When A. Caracci fpeaks of the edginels of Ra- 
phael compared with Correggio, he ufes the expreffion 
eof duro & tagliente—couleurs tranchantes, Seo 

out 
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Out the indented part on one fide, was 
applied to the oppofite fide, ‘ands then re-= 
verfed to make the fweeps ; fo that in-each 
fweep, the indented and projecting parts, 
if they could be fhoved together, would 
fit like the pieces of a diffected map. 

Where thefe pieces of water are made, 
if there happen to be any fudden breaks 
or inequalities m the ground; any thickets 


or bufhes ; any thing, in fhort, that might 


cover the rawnefs and formality of new 
work ; inftead of taking advantage of fuch 
accidents, all muft be made level and bare; 
and by a ftrange perverfion of terms, the 
ftripping nature ftark-naked is called dref- 
fing her. | 
A piece of ftill water, with fuch a thin 
grafly edge, looks like a temporary over- 
flowing ; to give to the whole'a character of 
age, of permanency, and capacity, it re- 
quires fome height, and fome degree of ab- 
ruptnefs in part of the banks—fomeappear- 
ance of their having been gradually worn 
and undermined by the action of the water, 
As 


oa 


‘As the <banks are generally formed; a 
ftranger. might often fuppofe that when 
dry weather came. the’ flood would go off, 
and the meadow. be reftored to its natural 
ftate. 

And yet, however fond of art, and even 
of the appearance of it, fome improvers 
feem to be, I fancy, if a ftranger was to 
miftake one of their dabs of made water 
for the Thames, fuch an error would not 
only be forgiven, but confidered as. the 
higheft compliment ; notwithftanding Mr. 
Brown's modeft *apoftrophe to that river. 

But though an imitation of the moft 
{triking varieties of nature, fo fkilfully ar- 
ranged as to pafs for nature herfelf, would 
be acknowledged as the higheft attainment 
.of art; yet it feems never to have occurred 


‘to any one to copy thofe circumftances 


vhich might occafion fo fla uttering a de- 


~ @e- 
* < Thames! Thames! Thou wilt never forgive 
me,”’=A well known exclamation of Mr, Brown, when 


he was looking with rapture and exultation at one of his 
own canals. 


ception. 
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ception. If it was propofed to any of 
thefe profeffors to make an artificial ri- 
ver without regular curves *, flopes, and 
levelled banks, but with thofe charace 
teriftic beauties and negligencies which 
give a certain air of naturalnefs as well as 
variety to real rivers, and which diftin-. 
guifh them from what is univerfally done 
by art, they would, in Briggs’s language, 
« ftare like ftuck pigs—do no fuch thing;”’ 
their talent lies another way; and if you 
have a real river, and will let them im-~ 
prove it, you will be furprifed to find how 
foon they will make it like an artificial 
one; fo much fo, that the moft critical 
eye could fcarcely difcover that it had not 


* The lines in natural rivers, in bye roads, in the 
fkirtings of glades of forefts, have fometimes the appear- 
ance of regular curves, and feem to juftify the ufe of 
them in artificial fcenery; but fomething always faves 
them from fuch a crude degree of it. If, on a fubject 
fo very unmathematical, one might venture to ufe any 
allufidh to'that f{cience, or any term drawn from it, fuch 
lines’ might’be called picturefque afymptotes; however 
they rhay approach to regular curves, they never fall irito 
them. 
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been planned by Mr. Brown, and formed 
by the fpade and the wheelbarrow. 
Allthefe defects in the banks of made 
water, may, I am perfuaded, be got over 
by judicious management*; but there is 
another confideration on this fubje@ that 


*. Mr. Repton, (who is defervedly at the head of his 


; profeflion) might effectually correct the errors of his 


predeceflors, if to his tafte and facility i in drawing (am 
advantage they did not poflefs) to his quicknefs of ob- 
{ervation, and to his experience in the pra€tical part, he 
was to add an attentive ftudy of what the higher ar- 
tifts’ have done, both in their pi€tures and drawings < 
Their feleCtions and-arrangements would point out 
many beautiful compofitions and effects in nature, 


~ which without fuch a ftudy may efcape the moft ex- 


perienced obferver. 

The fatal rock on which all profefied improvers are 
likely to fplit, is that of fyftem; they become manneritts 
both frem getting fond of what they haye done before,and 
from the eafe of repeating what they have fo often practit- 
ed; but to be reckoned a mannerift is at leaft as great a 
reproach to the improver as to the painter.. I have never 


‘feen any piece of water that Mr. Repton had both planned 


and finifhed himfelf: Mr. Brown feems to have been per- 
fectly fatisfied when he had made a natural river Jook 
like an artificial one; I hope.Mr. Repton. will have a 
nobler ambition—that of having his artificial rivers and 
lakes miftaken for natural ones. 


eferves 
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deferves to be weighed by every improvef. 
To make an artificial river, you muft ne- 
céflarily begin by deftroying one of the 
greateft charms of a natural one; and mo-. 
tion is fuch a charm, fo fuited to all taftes, 
that beforé a running brook is forced into 


ftagnant water, the advantages of fuch an 
alteration ought to be very apparent: 
if it is determined, nothing that may com- 
penfate for fuch a lofs fhould be neglect- 
ed; and as the water itfelf can have but 
one uniform furface, every variety of which 


banks are capable fhould be ftudied both 


from nature and painting, and thofe fe- 
le@ted which will bef accord with the 
general f{cenery. Objects of reflection 
feem peculiarly fuited to fill water, for, 
befides their diftin@ beauty, they foften 
the cold white glare of what is ufually 
called a fine fheet of water. This ex- 
preflion, as I before obferved (and I be- 
lieve it is the cafe with other common 
forms of compliment) contains a very jut 
criticifm on what. it feems to commend, 

and 
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and the origin of fuch mixtures of péaifé 
and cenfure may, I think, be eafily ace 
counted for. ‘The perfon who firft makes 
ufe of fuch a fotm, and brings it into 
vogue, only expreffes a fudden idea that 
{trikes him, without examining it. accu- 
rately. Any perfon, for inftance, who 
was fhewn, for the firft time, a piece of 
made water, would probably be ftruck 
with the white glare of the water itfelf, 
and with the uniform greenriefs and exa@ 
level of its banks, of rather its border; the 
idea of linen {preadupon grafs might thence 
very naturally occur to him, which, in civil 
language, he would exprefs bya fine theet of 
water, and this is always meant and taken as 
a flattering expreffion, though nothing cant 
more pointedly defcribe the defeéts of fuch a 
fcene *: had there been any variety in the 
: banks; 

* [ happened to be at a gentleman’s houfe, the ara 
chitect of which (to ufe Colin Campbell’s expreffion) 


“ had not preferved the majefty of the front from the ill 
effect of crowded apertures.” A neighbour of his, 


meaning to pay him a compliment on the number and 
S elofeneds 
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banks, with deep. fhades, brilliant lights, 
and reflections, the idea of a fheet would 
hardly have fuggefted itfelf, or if it. had, 
he who made fuch a. comparifon would 
have made a very bad one ; 


“ And liken’d things that are not like at all.” 


But in the other cafe, nothing can be more 
like than a fheet of water and a real fheets 
and wherever there is a large blanching 
ground, the moft exact imitations of Mr. 
Brown’s lakes and rivers might be. made 
in linen; and they would be juft as. pro- 


per objects of jealoufy to the Thames. as 


any of his performances. 

I am aware that Mr. Brown’s admirers, 
with one voice, will quote the great water 
at Blenheim as 2 complete an{wer to all 
I have faid againft him on this fubject. 
No one can admire more highly than I do. 


clofenefs of his windows, exclaimed, ‘¢ What.a charm- 
ing houfe you have! upon my word it is quite like a, 
lanthorn.” I muft own] think the two compliments. 
equally flattering ; but a charming lanthorn has not yet 
had the fuccefs of a fine fheet. , 
that 
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that moft princely of all places; but if 
would be doing great injuftice to nature 
and Vanbrugh not to diftinguith their 
merits informing it from thofe of Mr; 
Brown. 

If there is an improvement more obvi- 
ous than all others, it is that of damming 
up a ftream which flows on an eafy level 
through a valley # and it required no 
effort of genius to place the head in the 
narroweft and moft concealed part ; this 
is all that Mr. Brown has done. He has; 
indeed, the negative merit (and that no 
{mall one, and to which he is not always 
entitled) of having left the oppofite bank 
ef wood in its natural ftate +; and had he 

profited 


— ® Twill not go quite fo fat as a friend of mine (well 
known for his love of maintaining fingular opinions) 
who, when we were talking; upon the fpot, of the great 


water, and of Mr. Brown’s merit in conceiving it, des 


elated he was quite certain there was not a houfe-maid 
in Blenheim to whom it would not immediately have oc- 
curred. 


+ I am convinced, however, that a Mr. Brown; 
though he may not often venture on fo flagrant a piece 
| S 2 al 
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profited by fo excellent a model—had he 
formed and planted the other more diftant 
banks, fo as to have continued fomething of 
the fame ftyle and character round the lake, 
(though with thofe diverfities which would 
naturally ‘have occurred to a man of the 
leaft invention) he would, in my opinion, 
have had fome claim to a title created fince 
his time ; a title of no {mall pretenfion, that 
of landfcape gardener: but if thofe banks 
above and near the bridge were formed, or 


of mifchief as clumping and fhaving fuch a bank of wood 
as that at Blenheim, yet feldom, if ever, feels and diftin- 
guifhes the peculiar beauties of its unimproved ftate. A 
profeffed improver is in all refpeéts Tike a profefled pic- 
ture-cleaner 5 the one is always occupied with grounds 
and the other with pictures; but the eyes and tafte of both 
are fo vitiated by their practice, that they fee nothing in, 
either but fubjects for fmoothing and polifhing ; and they 
work on till they have fkinned and flead every thing they 
meddle with. ‘Fhofe characteriftic and (pirited roughnefles, 
together with that patina, the varnifh of time, and which 
time only can give (and which in pictures may fometimes 
hide crudities which efcape even the laft glazing of the 
painter) immediately difappear ; and pictures and places 
are fcoured as bright as Scriblerus’s fhield, and win as 
little remorfe on the part of the fcourers. 


evcn. . 
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even approved of by him, his tafte had 
more of the engineer than the painter ; 
for they have fo ftrong a refemblance to 
the glacis of a fortification, that it might 
well be fuppofed that thape had been given 
them in compliment to the firft duke of 
Marlborough’s campaigns in Flanders. 

The bank near the houfe, oppofite to 
the wooded one, and which forms part of 
the pleafure ground, is extremely well 
done ; for that required a high degree of 
polifk, and there the gardener was at 
home. Without meaning to detra@ from 
his real merit in that part (but at the fame 


“time to reduce it to what appears to me 


its juft value) I muft obferve that two 
things have contributed to give it a rich 
effect at a diftance, as well as a varied and 
dreffed look within itfelf; in both re{pects 
a very different one from his other plan- 
tations. In the firft place, there were fe- 
veral old trees there before he began his 
works; and their high and {preading tops 
would unavoidably prevent that dead flat- 
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nefs of outline, cet air ecrase, which his 
own clofe * lumpy plantations of trees al- 


ways 


‘# It may perhaps be thought unjuft to make Mr. 
Brown anfwerable for the neglect of gardeners ; ; it may 
be faid, that an improyer’s bufinefs is to form, not to 
thin plantations. But a phyfician would deferve very 
ill of his patient, who, after prefcribing for the moment, 
fhould abandon him to the care of his nurfe; and who © 
in his future vifits fhould concern himfelf no farther, 
but let the diforder take its courfe, till the patient was 
irrecoverably emaciated and exhaufted. Mr. Brown, 
during a long practice, frequently repeated his vifits 5 
but as far as I have obferved, the trees in his plantations 
bear no mark of his attention: indeed, his clumps 
ftrongly prove his love of compactnefs. There 
is another circumftance in his plantations that deferves 
to be remarked: A favourite mixture of his was that 
of beech and Scotch firs, and in nearly equal pro- 
portion: if unity and fimplicity of charaétery in 2 
wood is to be given up, it fhould be for the fake ef a 
variety that will harmonize ; which two trees, fo equal 
in fize and in numbers, and fo ftrongly contrafted in 
form and colour, can never do. 

‘This puts me in mind of an anecdote I heard of a 
perfon very much ufed to look at obj e&s with a painter’s 
eye :—He had three cows; when his wife with a very 
proper ceconomy obferved, that two were quite fufficient 
for their family, and defired him to part with one of 
them. ‘ Lord, my dear,” faid he, “ two cows you 
_ know will never group.” tae 
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ways exhibit. In the next place, the fitu- 
ation of this {pot called for a large propor- 
tion of fhrubs, with exotick trees of various 
heights ; thefe fhrubs and plants of lower 
growth, though chiefly put in clumps, the 
edgy borders of which have a dégtee of 
formality *, yet being fubordinate, and 

not 


A third tree (like a third cow) might have connect- 


ved and blended the difcordant forms and colours of the 


beech and Scotch fir; but every thing I have feen of 
Mr. Brown’s works have convinced me that he had, 
ina figurative fenfe, no eye; and if he had had none 
in the literal fenfe, it would haye only been a private 
misfortune, 

And partial evil, univerfal good. 


* All fuch edges are no lefs adverfe to the beautiful 
than to the picturefque: they are hard, cutting, and 
formal; they deftroy all play of outline—all beauty of 
intricacy. Digging, with the edges it occafions, is a 
blemifh, which is endured at firft (and with great reafon) 
for the fake of luxuriant vegetation; but when the end 
is anfwered, why continue the blemifh? No one, I 
believe, would think it right to dig a circle or an 
oval, and keep its edges pared, round a group of kal- 
meas, azaleas, rhododendrons, &c. that grew luxuriantly 
in their own natural foil and climate, in order to make 
the whole look more beautiful. Why then continue to 
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not interfering with the higher growthsy;ar. 
with the original trees, have, from the op- 
»pofite bank, the appearance of a rich un- 
derwood; and the beauty, and compara» 
tive variety of that garden fcene, from all 


points, are ftrongly in favour of the me- 


thod of planting I deicribed in a former 
part. It is clear to me, however, that 
Mr. Brown did not make ufe of this me- 
thod from principle ; for in that cafe he 
would fometimes at leat have tried it/in 
-Tefs polithed fcenes, by fubftituting thorns, 
hollies, &c. in the place of fhrubs, OF the 
rich, airy, and even dreffed.effect of fuch 
mixtures; he muft have feen numberlefs 
examples in forefts, in parks, on the banks 
of rivers; and from them he might have 
drawn the moft ufeful inftruGtion, were it 
to be expected that thofe who profefs.te 


‘Wig round them in this country, after they have begun to 
grow as freely as our own plants ? Why not fuffer them 
to appear, without the marks of culture, 


As glowing in their native bed? 


improve 
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wmprove nature fhould ever deign to be» 
come her fcholars. 

--But to judge properly of Mr. Brown's 
tafte and invention in the accompaniments 
of water, we muft obferve thofe he has 
formed entirely himfelf, and that we may 
do without quitting Blenheim * ; for be- 
low the cafcade all-is his own, aii a more 
complete piece of monotony could hardly 
be furnifhed even from his own works, 
When he was no longer among fhrubs 


* As Blenheim is the only place I have criticifed by 
hame, an apology is due to the noble poffeffor of it.(to 
whom, on many accounts, I fhould be particularly forry 
to give offence) for the freedom I have taken. I truft, 
however, that the liberality of mind, which naturally ac- 
companies that love and knowledge of the fine arts for 
which he is fo diftinguifhed, will make him feel that in 
criticifing modern gardening it would have been unfair 
to Mr. Brown not to have mentioned his moft famous 
work; and that my filence on that head would have been 
attributed to other motives than thofe of delicacy and . 
refpect. I muft alfo add in my defence, ghat I can hardly 
look upon Blenheim in the light of common private pro- . 
perty 5 it has the glorious and fingular diftinétion of bee 
ing a national Ee for great piGpnal fervices ; and 
the public has a more than common ela in all that 


and 


concerns fo noble a monument, 
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and gravel walks, the gardener was quite 
gt a lofs; his mind having never been 
prepared, by a ftudy of the great mafters 
of landfcape, for a more enlarged one of 
nature ; finding no invention, no refources 
within himfelf, he copied what he had 
moft feen and moft admired—his oven 
little works; and in the fame {pirit’ in 
which he had magnified a parterre, he 
planned a gigantic gravel walk; when 
it was dug out, he filled it with another 
element, called it a river, and thought the 
nobleft.in this kingdom muft be Jealous 
of fuch a rival *. 


* Mr. Brown and his followers are great ceconomifts 
ef their invention: with them walks, roads, brooks, 
and rivers are, as it were, convertible works—dry one 
of their rivers, it is a large walk or road—flood a 
walk ‘or a road, it is a little brook or river—and the ac- 
companiments (like the drone of a bagpipe) always re- 
main the fame. 

A brook, indeéd, is not always dammed up; it fome- 
times (though rarely) is allowed its liberty ; but, like 
assed: that are fuffered by the owner to run loofe, it is 
marked as private property, by being mutilated. No 
operation in improvement has fuch an appearance of 
vey as that of deftroying the modeft retired cha- 

* racter 
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sacter, of a brook: I remember fome burlefque lines on 
the treatment of Regulus by the Carthaginians, which 
perfectly defcribe the effect of that operation : 


His eyelids they pared, 
Good God! how he ftared ! 


Jatt fo do thefe improvers torture a brook ‘by widening 
it, cutting away its beautiful fringe, and expoling it. to 
day’s garifh eye, 

Tf, inftead of always turning them into regular pieces 
of water, brooks were fometimes {topped partially, and 
to different degrees of height, where there appeared tg 
be natural beds, and where natural banks with trees or 
with thickets, would then hang over them; there would 
be a mixture and fucceffion uf {till and. of running= 
water ; of pick motion, and of clear refleCtion, 


I HAVE 


| Have now gone through the 
principal points of modern gardening ; but 
the obfervations I have made relate almoft 
entirely to the grounds, and not to what may 
properly be called the garden *. The em- 
bellifhments near the houfe, and thofe de- 
corations which would beft accord with 
architecture, and with buildings ‘of every 
kind, deferve a feparate chapter ; and fome 
future time I may poflibly attempt it, 
fhould this work be received favourably. 
As the art of gardening, in its extended 
fenfe, vies with that of painting, and has 
been thought likely to form a new fchool 
of painters; I think I am juftified in hav- 


* A gentleman, whofe tafte and feeling, both for art 
and nature, rank as high as any man’s, was lamenting to 
me the extent of Mr. Brown’s operations ;—* Former 
improvers,” faid he, “ at leaft kept near the houfe, but 
this fellow crawls like a {nail all over the grounds, and 
leaves his curfed flime behind him wherever he goes.” 
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ing compared its operations and effeés- 
with thofe of the art it pretends to rival, 
nay, to inftruct. Thefe two rivals (whom 
I am fo defirous of reconciling) ‘have hi- 
therto been guided by very oppofite prin- 
ciples, and the character of their produc- 
tions have been as oppofite ; but the cold 
flat monotony of the new favourite has 
been preferred by many (“ aye, and thofe 
great ones too”) to the fpirited variety of 
her elder fifter; fhe has, indeed, been fo 
puffed up by this high favour, that the 
has hardly deigned to acknowledge the 
relationthip, and has even treated her with 
contempt: Thofe alfo, who from their fitu- 
ation and influence were beft qualified 
to have brought about an union between 
them, have, on the contrary, contributed 
to keep up her vanity, and to widen the 
breach ; for I have heard an eminent pro- 
feflor treat the idea of judging, in any de- 
gree, of places as of pictures, or of compar- 
ing them at all together, as quite abfurd. 
In real life the nobleft parta man can at— 


the 
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the part that moft conciliates the efteem and 
good will of all mankind, is that of pro- 
moting union and harmofty wherever oc- 
cafion offers: In the prefent cafe, though 
a breach between thefe figurative perfons 
is not of ferious confequence to fociety; 
yet I hall feel no {mall pleafure and pride 
if my endeavours fhould be fuccefsful. I 
have fhewn, to the beft of my power, how 
much it is theif mutual intereft to aét cor- 
dially together, and have offered every 
motive for fuch an union; and I hope that. 
prejudices, however ftrongly rooted—how- 
everenforced by thofewho may be interefted 
in the feparation, will at laft give way-. 
I may, perhaps, be thought fomewhat 
cauftick for a peace-maker, and, I mutt 
own, 

« My zeal flows warm and eager from my bofom.” 
But if war is to be made for the fake of 
peace (however the wifdom of the expe- 
dient may be doubted) all will agree that 
it ought to be profecuted with vigour if 


once begun. 


I never 
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<I never was in company -with Mr 
Brown, nor even knew him, by fight, and 
therefore can have no perfonal. diflike to 
him; but I have heard numberlefs in- 
ftances of his arrogance and defpotifm, and 
fuch high pretenfions feem to me little 
juftified by his works. Arrogance and 
imperious manners, which, even joined to 
the trueft merit and the moft {plendid ta- 
lents, create difeuft and oppofition, when 
they are the offspring of a little narrow 
mind, elated with temporary favour, pro= 
voke ridicule, and deferve to meet with 
FT i ag 
Mr. Mafon’s pogm on Modern Garden-~ 
‘ing, is, in reality, as direct an attack on 
Mr. Brown’s fyftem as what I have writ. 
ten; he has as ftrongly guarded the reader 
againit the infipid formality of clumps, 
&c. and has equally recommended the - 
ftudy of painting as the bet guide to, 
improvers; but the praife he has be-. 
ftowed on Mr. Brown himfelf (however | 
generally conveyed). has fpoiled the effe@ - 
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of fo powerful an antidote. Moft people, 
from natural indolence, are more inclin= 
ed to copy an eftablithed and approved 
practice, than to correct its defects, or to 


form a new one from theory ; Mr. Mafon’s 
eulogium has therefore fanCtioned Mr. 
Brown’s practice more effectually, thar his 
precepts have guarded againft it. T hat 
eulogium, however (if I may be allowed 
to make a fuggeftion which I think is au- 
thorized by the tenor of the poem) has 
been given from the moft amiable motive 
the fear of hurting the feelings of thofe 
with whom he was on a footing of friend- 
fhip ; with whom he often refided ; and 
who had very much employed and ad- 
mired Mr. Brown: Silence would in fuch 
a work have been a tacit condemnation ; 
till worfe to have “ damned with faint 
praife:” my idea: may poflibly be taken 
upon wrong grounds, but I have often 
admired Mr. Mafon’s addrefs in fo delicate. 
a fituation.. Had Mr. Brown transfufed 
into his works any thing of the tafte and. 
- fpirit 
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fpirit which prevail in Mr. Mafon’s pres 
cepts and defcriptions, he would have de- 
ferved. (and might poflibly have enjoyed) 


the high honour of having thofe works 


celebrated by him and Mr. Walpole ; and 
not have had them referred, as they have 
been by both, to future poets and hifto- 
rians. 

It may perhaps be thought prefump- 
tuous in an individual, who has never 


diftinguifhed himfelf by any work that 


might. give authority to his opinion, fo 


boldly to condemn what has been admired 
and practifed by men of the moft liberal 
tafte and education; but the force of 
fafhion and example are well known, and 
it requires no little energy of mind, and 
confidence in one’s own principles, to 
think and aé for one’s felf, in oppofition 
to general opinion and praétice. Some 
#rench writer (I do not reeolleé& who) 
ventures. to exprefs a doubt, whether a tree 
waving in the wind with all its branches 


free and untouched, may not poffibly be: 
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an object more worthy of admiration thart 
one cut into form in the gardens of Ver- 
failles:—This bold {ceptic in theory had 
‘moft probably his trees fhorn like thofe 
of his fovereign. 

It is equally probable that many an 
Englith gentleman has felt deep regret 
when Mr. Brown had improved fome 
charming trout ftream into a piece of 
water; and that many a time afterwards, 
when walking on its naked banks, and 
difgufted with its glare and formality, he’ 
has thought how beautifully fringed thofe 
of his little brook once had been; how 
it fometimes ran rapidly over the ftones 
and fhallows; and fometimes in a narrower 
channel ftole filently beneath the over- 
hanging boughs. Many rich natural groups 
of trees he might remember,— now 
thinned and rounded into elumps; many 
fequeftered and fhady fpots which he. 
had loved when a boy,—now all open and’ 
expofed, without fhade or variety; and 
all thefe facrifices made, not to his own, 

but 
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but to the tafte of the day, and againf 
his natural feelings. 

It feems to me that there is fomething 
of patriotifm in the praifes Mr. Walpole 
and Mr: Mafon have beftowed on Englifh 
gardening; and that zeal for the honour 
of their country has made them, in the 
general view of the fubject, overlook de- 
fects which they have themfelves con- 
demned. My love for my country is, I 
truft, not lefs ardent than theirs, but 
it has taken a different turn; and I feel 
anxious to free it from the difgrace of 
propagating a fyftem, which, fhould it 
become univerfal, would disfigure the 
face of all Europe. I with a more liberal 
and extended idea of improvement to 
prevail; that inftéad of the narrow, me- 
chanical practice of a few Englifh gar- 
deners,<—the noble and varied works of 


the eminent painters of every age and 
of every country; and thofe of their fu- 
preme miftrefs, Nature, fhould be the 
great models of imitation, 

T 2 If 
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If a tafte for drawing and painting, 
and a knowledge of their principles, made 
a part of every gentleman’s education; 
#f inftead of hiring a profeffed improver 
to torture their grounds after an eftablithed 
model, each improved his own place ac- 


cording to general conceptions drawn 
from nature and pictures, or from hints 
favourite mafters in painting, or favourite 
parts of nature fuggefted to him,—there 
might in time be a great variety. in the 
ftyles of improvement, and all of them with 
peculiar excellencies. No two. painters 
ever faw nature with the fame eyes ; they 
tended to one point by a thoufand different 
routes, and that makes the charm of an 
acquaintance with their various modes of 
conception and execution ; but any of Mr, 
Brown's followers might fay, with great 
truth, we have but one idea among us. 

I have always underftood that Mr. 
Hamilton, who created Painfhill, not only 
had ftudied pictures, but had ftudied them 
for the exprefs_purpofe of improving real 


land{cape, 
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landfcape. The place he created (a tafk 
of quite another difficulty from correcting, 
or from adding to natural {cenery) fully 
Proves the ufe of fuch a ftudy. Among 
many circumftances of more ftriking 
effect, I was highly pleafed with a walk 
which leads through a bottom {fkirted 
with wood; and I was pleafed with it, 
not from what dad, but from what had 
not, been done; it had no edges, no 
borders, no diftin@ lines of feparation ; 
nothing was done except keeping the 
ground properly neat, and the communi- 
cation free from any obftruction ; the eye 
and the footfteps were equally unconfined, 
and if it is a high commendation to a 
writer or a painter, that he knows when to 
leave off, it is not lefs fo to an im prover. 

Ina place begun (I believe) by Kent, 
and finifhed by Brown, a wood with 


many old trees covered with ivy, mixed 


with thickets of hollies, yews, and thorns; 
a wood which Rouffeau might have’ dedi- 
cated «a Ja reverie»—is fo interfected by 

a3 walks 
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walks and green alleys, all edged and 
bordered, that there is no efcaping from 
them; they act like flappers in Laputa, 
and inftantly wake you from any dream of 
retirement. The borders of thefe walks 
(and it is a very common cafe) are fo 
thick, and the reft of the wood fo rough 
and impracticable, that it feems as if the 
improver faid, “ You fhall never wander 
from my walks — never exercife your own 
tafte and judgment— never form your 
own compofitions ; neither your eyes nor 
your feet fhall be allowed to ftray from 
the boundaries I have traced”’—a fpecies 
-of thraldom unfit for a free country. 
There is, indeed, fomething defpotic in 
the general fyftem of improvement ; all 
mutt be laid open—all that obftructs, level- 
led to the ground—houfes, orchards, gar- 
dens, all {wept away. Painting, on the con- 
trary, tends to humanize the mind: where a 
defpot thinks every perfon an intruder who 
enters his domain, and wifhes to deftroy 
cottages and pathways, and to reign alone ; 


the 
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the lover of painting confiders the dwell~ 
ings, the inhabitants, and the marks of 
their intercourfe as ornaments to the land- 
{cape *. | 

For the honour of humanity there are 
minds which require no other motive than 
what paffes within. And here I cannot 
refift paying a tribute to the memory of a 
beloved uncle, and recording a benevo- 
lence towards all the inhabitants around 
him that ftruck me from my earlieft re- 
membrance; and it is an impreffion I with 
always to cherifh. It feemed as if he 
had made his extenfive walks as much for 
them as for himfelf; they ufed them as 


* Sir Jofhua Reynolds told me, that when he ang 
‘Wilfon the landfcape painter were looking at the view 
from Richmond terrace, Wilfon was pointing out fome 
particular part, and. in order to direct his eye to ity 
« There,” faid he, “ near thofe houfes—there ! where 
the figures are.”’—-Though a painter, faid Sir Jofhua, 


“J was puzzled; I thought he meant ftatues, and was 


looking upon the tops of the houfes, for I did not at 
firft conceive that the men and women we plainly faw 
walking about, were by him only thought of as figures 
in the land{cape. 
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freely, and their enjoyment was Ais. The 
village bore as ftrong marks of his and of 
his brother’s attentions (for in that re- 

fpect they appeared to have but one mind) 

to the comforts and pleafures of its inha- 

bitants. . Such attentive kindnefles are 

amply repaid by affectionate regard and 
reverence, and were they general through- 

out the kingdom, they would do much 

more towards guarding us againft demo- 

cratical opinions, 


“ Than twenty thoufand foldiers arm’d in proof.” 


The cheerfulnefs of the {cene J have men- 
tioned, and all the interefting circumftances 
attending it (fo different from thofe of fo- 
litary grandeur) have convinced me, that 
he who deftroys dwellings, gardens, and 
inclofures for the fake of mere extent and 
parade of property, only extends the bounds 
of monotony, and of dreary, felfith pride ; 
but contracts thofe of variety, amufement, 
and humanity. , 

I own it does furprife me, that in an age 

and 
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and in a country where the arts are fo 
highly cultivated, one fingle plan (and 
that but moderate) fhould have been {o 
generally adopted ; and that even the love 
of peculiarity fhould not fometimes have 
checked this method of levelling all dif. 
tinctions, of making all places alike *, all 
equally tame and infipid. 

Few perfons have been fo lucky as ne- 
ver to have feen or heard the true profer ; 
{miling, and diftin@ly uttering his flowing 
common - place nothings, with the fame 
placid countenance, the fame even-toned 
voice: he is the very emblem of fer- 
pentine walks, belts, and rivers, and all: 
Mr. Brown’s works; like him they are 
{mooth, flowing, eyen, and diftin@ }, and 
like him they wear one’s foul out. 


There 

* A perfon well known for his tafte and abilities 
being at a gentleman’s houfe where Mr. Brown was 
expected, drew a plan by anticipation, which proved 


‘fo exaét, that I believe the ridicule it threw on the 


ferious plan helped to prevent its execution. 
+ The language (if it may be fo called) by which 
ebjects of fight make themfelves intelligible, is exactly 
‘a. like 
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There is a very different and much 
rarer being, and who hardly appears to be 
of the fame fpecies; full of unexpected 
turns,—of flathes of light: objeéts the 
moft familiar are placed by him in fuch 
fingular yet natural points of view,— he 
ftrikes out fuch unthought of agreements 


like that-of fpeech, To a man who is ufed to look at 
nature, pictures, or drawings with a painter’s eye, the 


and 
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and contrafts—iuch combinations, fo lite 
tle obvious, yet never forced or affected, 
that the attention cannot flag; but from 
the delight of what is paffed, we eagerly 
liften for what is to come. This is the 
true picturefque, and the propriety of that 
term will be more felt if we attend to 
what correfponds to the Jeautiful in con- 
verfation. How different is the effect of 
that foft infinuating ftyle, of thofe gentle 
tranfitions, which, without dazzling or fur- 
prifing, keep up an increafing intereft, and 
infenfibly wind round the heart. 

It requires a mind of fome fenfibility 
and habit of obfervation to diftinguith 
what is really beautiful and interefting, 
from what is merely {mooth, flowing, and 
infipid, and to give a decided preference 
to the former; it is not more common 
to have a true relith for picturefque’{ce- 
nery, and even the quick turns and intri- 
cacies of converfation are not relifhed by all. 
I have fometimes feen a profer quite for- 
Jorn in the company of a man of brilliant 
| - imagination; 
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imagination; he feemed “ dazzled with 
“ excefs of light,’ and his dull faculties 
totally unable to keep pace with him: 
I have afterwards obferved the fame man, 
get clofe to a brother profer, and the 
two {nails have travelled on fo comforta- 
bly on their own flime, that they feemed 
to feel no more impreftion, either of plea- 
{ure or envy, from what they had heard, 
than a real {nail may be fuppofed to do 
at the active bounds and leaps of a {tag 
or a high-mettled courfer, 

This is exactly the cafe with that prac- 
tical profer the true improver: carry 
him to a fcene merely picturefque, he is 
bewildered with its variety and intricacy, 
the charms of which he neither relithes 
nor comprehends; and longs to be crawl- 
ing among his clumps, and debating about 
the tenth part of an inch in the turn of a | 
gravel walk. The mafs of improvers feem 
to forget that. we are diftinguifhed from 
other animals, by being v Milton dew 
fcribes it) 

“ Nobley 
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“ Nobler far, of look ereé; 


| they go about 


“© With leaden eye that loves the ground,” 


and are {fo continually occupied with turns 
and {weeps, and mancuvring flakes, that 
they never gain an idea ef the fir ele- 

ments of compofition. 
Such a mechanical fyftem of operations 
little deferves the name of an art. There 
are indeed certain words in all languages 
that have a good and a bad fenfe, fuch 
as fmplicity and fimple, art and artful, 
which as often exprefs our contempt as 
our admiration. It feems to me that 
whenever art, with regard to plan or dif 
pofition, is ufed ina good fenfe, it means to 
convey an idea of fome degree of invention, 
—of contrivance that is not obvious, —- of 
fomething that raifes expectation, —which 
differs, and with fuccefs, from what we re- 
collect having feen before. With regard 
to improving, that alone I thould cal] art 
in a good fenfe which was employed in 
collecting from the infinite varieties of ad. 
csdent 
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zident (which is commonly called naturés 
in oppofition to what is called art) fuch 
circumftances as may happily be intro- 
duced, according to the real capabilities 
of the place to be improved. This is 
what painters have done in their art, and 
thence it is, that many of thefe lucky 
accidents, being ftrongly pointed out by 
them, are called picturefque. 

He therefore, in my mind, will oe 
moft art in improving, who eaves {a very 
material point) or who creates the greateft 
variety of pittures,—of {uch different com-= 
pofitions as painters will leaft wifh to 
alter: Not he who begins his work by 
general clearing and {moothing ;_ that is, 
by deftroying all thofe accidents, of which 
fuch advantages might have been made, 
but which afterwards the moft enlight- 
ened and experienced art can never hope 
to reftore. 

When I hear how much has been done 
by art in a place of large extent,--in no 
“one part of which, where that art had been 
x buffy; 
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bufy, a painter would take out his fketck 
book ; when I fee the fickening difplay 
of that art, fuch as it is, and the total 
want of effe&; I am tempted to reverfe. 
the fenfe of that famous line of Taffo, 
“and to fay of fuch performances: 


Larte che zulla fa, tutta fi fcuopre *. 


* No line is more generally known, than 
L’arte che tutta fa nulla fi {cuopre; 


«and no precept more univerfally received; yet ftill it 
mutt not be too ftricily followed in all cafes. 

Near the houfe artificial fcenery ought to have place 
in proportion to the ftyle and charaéter of the build. 
ing ; and one great defect of modern gardens (in the 
confined fenfe of the word) is an affe€tation of fimpli- 
city, and what is called nature; that eafily degenerates 
into a plainnefs (to fay nomore) which does not accord, 
with the richnefs and {plendour of architeCtural orna- 
ments. In other parts the precept fhould have its full 
effect, and the improver fhould conceal himfelf, like 
& judicious author, who fets his readers imagination 
at work, while he feems not to be guiding, but to be 
exploring new regions with hiny 

In the fame manner, the improver fhould facilitate 
the means of getting at the moft ftriking parts, but 
feldom force the fpe€tator to one fingle route,—to one 
§ngle point; and if poffible even conceal that he has 

made. 
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-- made any walk at all. ‘There is in our nature a repugs 
nance to defpotifm even in trifles; and we are never fo 
heartily pleafed-as when we fancy ourfelves unguided 
and unconftrained, and that we have made thedifcovery 
ourfelves. Homer rarely appears in his own perfon. 
Fielding does, and fomietimes oftentatioufly: amidft all 
his beauties (and no writer has more); it is a ftriking 
defect. : 
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